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For the New-Yorker. 
THE PATRIOT FATHER’S GiFT. 


+ At the obsequies of a ag Foe maiden who died ine dave —y- 


Franee ceremon 
: pend om the coffin had bess laced in the grave, a ven- 


hearts of all f ° 
scp men A chinchaae msds waPoend 
Desr ir the wood ’neath boughs in sunshine gay, 
They marred the beauty of the virgin sod, 
Crushing its flowers that one as fair as they 
Might find repose from Sorrow’s weary load ; 
A dark-haired daughter of the East was she, 
A Polish maiden with an eye of fire, 
Who pined that her proud land once great and free 
Should now but furnish themes for stranger lyre. 


i 


Her white-haired sire bent speechless o'er her rest, 
But ere they heaped the clods above his child, 
He drew a casket from his heaving breast, 
And on it gazed a while, then faintly smiled : 
“Soil of my country !’’ said that aged man— 
“ Dear native earth which I no more may tread, 
Since Time for me hath filled Life’s narrow space, 
And soon I'll slumber with my sainted dead. 


“Thy native breeze, my girl, shall never sigh 
O’er thy dark sleep when twilight stars are bright, 
Yet on thy breast some native earth shall rest, 
Which, could it feel, would wake its wild delight. 
It cannet feel! yet from thy spirit home 
Smile on the wealth I lavish on thy clay; 
Far from thy hallowed grave I soon must roam, 
I may not tarry in my pilgrim way. 
He spoke while teare stole down his furrowed check, 
And poured his treasured wealth into the grave ; 
“ Dust unto dust,”’ he said—and words are weak 
To tell the dearness of the gift he gave. 7, 
With hands upraised he breathed a parting prayer” 
Over his stricken flower, and strength was viven 
Unto the Pilgrim Sire with hope to bear 
His burden onwards to the gate of Heaven. 
Paris, Jan. 1836. FALGONER. 
For the New-Yorker. 
AMERICAN POETS.—No IV. 

Tur names of Joun P:erront, Wiis GayLorp CLarK, 
and many others, demand a notice; we must, however, 
reserve them for another occasion, and allot our present 
essay to a consideration of the female poeis of the New 
World. 

The poems of the amiable Sicournry, Hare, Empury, 
and Goutp, are before us. The former, emphatically 
styled ‘the Hemans of America,’ possesses a mind which 
eonnects rapidly and describes eloquently: whatever it 
touches is purified in the contact. If her poetry breathes 
a melancholy spirit, it carries with it a balm for the wound- 
ed—a haven for the afflicted—an asylum for the distress- 
ed. Her sympathy is universal: at the bed of death, she 
supports expiring nature—around the couch of sickness 
pours the balm of consolati ompanies the pilgrims 


——_—_———— 





through the dreary wastes where 
“Bleak desolation w: them round— 
Eternal forests and inyielding earth ;” 


plunges amid the caverns of Pompeii, to view the haggard 
skeleton “Clutching with bony band his hoarded gold,” 

in the iron hands of death and beneath volcanic rnins—or 
plucks the floweis of the Alps from their lofty summit to 
decorate the great altar of the universe. “The Alpine 
Plowers” is beautiful and sublime; but the strength of 


_ Conception in the vision at the conclusion of “ Musing 


Thoughts” is mighty. We extract it for our readers : 





Seen Ne ee ay 
Mock their battlements t wing cloud, 
Mis eagle banner streamed. Beoswent 


‘ le 
Tucense as to an idol: chained i 
The Austrian lion crouched "even Coa 8 realm 
aps ayers, bade 
Th’ Eternal City lay t lip in dust: 
The Land of Pyramids bent darkly down ; 
Ofvwrechetnon har eet heen poke 
that awed the . 
Did homage to the ; ashe, 
The favored patriareh, in hie dream beheld 








Heaven with her sceptred blazoury of stars 
Bow to areaper’s sheaf. 
I saw 
A listed field, where the embattled kings 
Drew in deep wrath their armed legions on : 
‘The self-crowned warrior blenched not—and his sword 
Gleamed like the flashing lightning when it claves 
The vaulted firmament.’ 
The muse accompanies Napoleon where, 
“From a fair isle, 
’Gainst whose bold rocks the foiled Pacific roars, 
She heard, above the troubled surge, the moat 
Of a chafed spirit warring with its lot : 
And there, where every element conspired 
To make Ambition’s prison come sure, 
The mighty warrior guawed his chain and ditd.” 


The above description of Napoleon in his exile wilf en- 
dure when the crumbling monume ats whith art has erect- 
ed to his memory have mouldered into the simple ele- 
ments of whieh they were composed. 

The verse of Mrs. Hate, if not equal inits grade to that 
of Mrs. Sigourney, possesses much beatty, delicacy of 
sentiment, and pure devotional feeling. ‘The benevoleice 
expressed in the following lines reconcilesus to humanity 
amid the heartlessness that too often masks its wander- 
ings: 





“There is no form upon our earth 
That bears the mighty Maker’sseal, 
But has some charm: to call thisforth, 
We need but hearts to feel.” 


The poem entitled “A Crown for the Victor’ is a spi- 
rited production, and contains mueh that entitles its au- 
thor to a respectable rank among the fair pnets of our tara. 

Mrs. Emsury, whose poems over the sgnature of Jan- 
the have been published, has written, aad continues to 
write, well. : 

The poetry of Miss H. F. Goutp contdns that simpli- 
city of ornament which is always pleasing. As an illus- 
tration of this remark, we particularly selest the piece en- 
titled “The Snow-Flake.” The snow-fiske, suspended 
in air, hesitates to descend, lest it should 4*cast in some 
obscure, lonely spot ; to which the Earth replies— 


————_——“" Thou shalt not lie 

Neglected and lone on my lap to die, 

Thou pure and delicate child of the sky ! 
For thou wilt be safe in my keeping; 

But then I must give thee a jovclier form— 

Thouw’lt not be a part of the wintry stcrm, 

But revive when the sunbeams are yellow and warm, 
And the flowers from my bosom are peeping.” 


If the above lines have not the boldness of figure and 
force of expression which distinguish the imagery of Mra. 
Sigourney, they possess a mavural simplicity delightful to 
the lovers of that which ‘ is, when unadorned, adorned the 
most.’—Our fair author has one excellence which We trust 
she will long maintain: her muse becomes more rich and 
chaste as it grows older. 

We must now bid adieu to the fairy lind over which 
we have wandered, and with it the pleasure which has at- 
tended us on the journey. Unshackled by the opinions 
of others, we have freely given our own. If in error, we 
shall freely yield to conviction: if not, we shall take pride 
in having placed the poets of our land in their just and 
proper station. We are not the blind advocates of the 
poetry on which we have remarked as American poetry. 
Genius belongs not exclusively to any country: it is the 
heritage of a world. But if the laurels with which the 
poet’s garland is woven bloom in freshnees and vigor in 
the Westei> world, we see no reason why they should not 
visibly grace th? altar which her sons have consecrated to 
the presiding deity of the Muses. We contend not for 
the quantity but the quality of our verse. Assured that 
our poets have tasted, at the fountain head, of the living 
waters of Helicon, we willingly yield to others the honor 
of having drank more largely at its tributary streams. 

It has been said by one who exemplified the assertion 
in the vast productions of his own genius, that “we be- 
come portion of things around us.” If so, inwhatcoun- 
try can we look for the materials of poetry in greater abun- 
than in America? Her towering mountains, majestic 
rivers, awful declivities, luxuriant forests, are elements ot 
sohg, among which the Genius of Poetry might wander 
for coming ages uusated and untired. 


PE Ps Cue . 
PW Theseed which would form the majestic oak, under 

















the influence of the genial sunbeam and refreshing shower, 
may decay in the absence of its needed neurishment, so 
Poetry may veil her retiring form amid the frigid specula- 
tions of worldly avarice or the mathematical calculations 
on increasing gains; but the germ is still there: shed 
around it the benign influence of patronage and care, and 
it will expand forth until its branches encircle a people 
and its shadows encompass a world. 


We think we hear the utilitarian exclaim, ‘ Poetry is but 
the creation of fancy, of no actual service to mankind.’— 
We admit it does not often add to the hoards of the miser 
or increase the means of the spendthrift : its home is no 
on the busy mart of human life, but in the inmost recesses 
of a heart that can view with silent rapturaythe glories of 
nature and crown them with the magic of song. Lllusions 
may glitter on its surface and constitute its charms; but 
they are illusions which form a portion of our mental and 
moral, character, from which we can no more hope to es- 
cape than we can hope to be visually unaffected. at the 
sight of a setting sun enveloping the western mountains 
in a flood of brilliant ether ; or by a sympathizing sadness 
at the corresponding condition of humanity, as the leaves 
of autumn rustle and fall around us in the ‘stillness of the 
forest.’ B. 
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For the New Yorker. 
THE DREAM. 
THERE was a dream of early youth 
Which ne’er on Earth may come again; 
A dream of mingled doubt and hépe, 
Of bliss and pein. 
Oh! could I woo that dream once more, 
All after joys would fain be given ; 
Tt was a dream so bright, so pure, 
So full of Heaven! 


It was a dream of rainbow hues, 
Which gave a magic unto life ; 
A charm, unsulliéd with the shade 
Of Earth's dark strife— 
A spell, whose power shed o’er the heart, 
Pure feelings, like to those above: 
A dream which ne’er may come again— 


That dream was Love! 
———— 


Saprno. 
For the New- Yorker. 
THE EMIGRANT GIRL, 
————“ Truth is strange— 


Stranger than fiction.” 

Ir was a glorions sunset in the depth of August, '34, 
that we stepped on board a large and stately vessel bound 
‘Westward-Ho!” Before us lay the broad, deep waters 
of Lake Erie, reflecting the purpling gold and crimson of 
the magnificent heavens, smooth as a polished mirror.— 
Behind we Jeft Buffalo, the beaatiful ‘ City of the Lakes’ 
—her shores lined with vessels in full sail and steamboats 
gaily painted—her roofs, spires, woods and hills, all glit- 
tering in a flood of golden sunshine. Truly, it'was a 
beautiful scene ; and [ felt, as I looked back-on the fading 
landscape, that I had found a relief for the emigrant’s 
sorrow. 

And gleriously, like a thing of life, did°our noble vessel 
—her snowy canvass spread wide and high—bound off 
on the blue waters. All was bustle and activity on board, 
for hundreds of human beings trod the smooth decks.— 
There was an animated New-Yorker conversing with a fair 
Philadelphian; near by stood an aristocratic-looking Eng- 
.ishman—his stiff attitude in perfect contrast with the in- 
dependent yet frank and easy manners of the American; 
Poles, with their nnpronounceable names; Swedes, speak- 
ing unknown tongues; a troop of Swiss peasafits, ‘sitting 
on one side of the boat—a German family emoking philo- 
sophically on the other; here, a dozen Green Mountain 
farmers and peddlers, betraying the true Yankee spirit of 
endless inquiry—there, a couple of French traders, bar- 
gaining with an old chief, who sat blanketed, painted and 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





SSSS———— ———— 
moccasined; learned lawyers and doctors, priests, mer- 
chants, speculators ;- middle-aged and grey-haired men of 

‘ul brows—-all mingled in the scene. It might 
well have been called a floating mansion, that boat of 
ours.—But to my story. 

Among the throng that crowded our vessel, I remarked 
one who seemed to have no feeling in common with the 
scene around—who shared not in the general hilarity and 
kindly greeting that passed between all on board. This 
was @ young female, apparently just entering the first 
summer of her life—not strikingly beautiful, but fair as 
the snow-drop, and like it shrinking from observation.— 
She wore a mourning habit closely fitted to a form of sur- 
passing grace, and a green travelling calash, beneath 
which a profusion of golden-colored tresses found their 
way over her neck and shoulders. It was evident from 
her manners that she belonged to an elevated class; and 
from her air of habitually calm and silent melancholy, and 
the mingled fear, anxiety and eagerness, with which she 
loeked forward to the end of her journey, it 7ould seem 
that peculiar circumstances had induced a voyage to the 
Western world. Be that as it might, I felt a deep and 
even painful interest excited; and I gave the lone emi- 
grant girl my immediate and undivided attention. I made 
and gradually improved an acquaintance, until I wound 
myself insensibly into her affections; and we learned to 
love each other as sisters. 

I found Alice (that was her name) a sad, gentle, yet 
deep-hearted girl, full of all hely and beautiful thoughts 
and tender affections—her sensibilities refined and her in- 
tellect polished by education—herself a being pure as the 
sinless ones of Paradise. Sweet Alice! how like the cre- 
ation of a beautiful dream does she cross my memory ! 

It was during a lovely twilight that Alice and myself left 
the cabin to enjoy the cool breeze of evening. The moon 
had already come forth, flinging a radiance and a glory 
over all she shone upon; and the brilliant stars, one by 
one, gathered over the deep heavens, like diamonds scat- 
tered over a robe of purple. It was an hour and a scene 
in unison with my feelings; and.upon the burdened heart 
of my companion it acted as a pervading and holy spell.— 

Suddenly a clear, mellow, and harmonious voice, poured 
forth the exquisite old song of ‘ Allan Water.’ Alice was 
exceedingly affected at these lines : 


“ But the summer grief had bona her, 
For her seldier false proved he ;” ‘ 


and when the last strain died away, faint and sweet, upon 
the ‘moonlight waters, she sobbed audibly. After giving 
her feelings their full, unrestrained flew, she grew calmer, 
and, taking my hand, she said, “I will tell you my poor 
story now, dear Constance: I have not had the heart to 
mention ii before. 

“T ama native of New-York, and have all my life been 
a resident of that beautiful city. My father was among 
the first and wealthiest citizens, and had a large and lovely 
family, of whom I was the youngest. [ lost my blessed 
mother early; and, ere many more springs passed over 
my head, my brothers and sisters, one after another, were 
laid in the dust beside her; and I was left the sole survi- 
ving child. I was very young, but I remember how 
strangely deserted our house looked after Death had en- 
tered its doors—how I watched for the fine manly forms 
of my brothers, and the light footsteps of my sweet sisters ! 
—and listened to hear their silver voices ring clear and 
merry as was their wont!—for their kind words and en- 
dearing smiles, but in vain! The hearth, and hall, and 
board, were desolate: they returned no more to bless my 
yearning heart. My fond father’s affections were now 
garnered for me, and his whole happiness bound in the 
daughter’s who was all that remained to him on earth.— 

. I was reared in all the elegances of affluent life, and re- 
eeived all the advantages of education that wealth could 
offer. 

+ “Thus I grew up, my dear Constance, to my seven- 
teenth year: then a thread—a bright golden thread—began 
to twine in the woof of my sad being. A nephew of my 
mother (the son of her only and twin sister) came to 
spend a year in the city, and, at iy father’s invitation, 
took up his abode with us. He soon became a favorite, 
for he bore a striking resemblance to my lamented mother. 


figure, though cast in a stronger monk hee ninning 
smile—and her very tone of voice. To tell you at once, 
dear Constance, I chose consin Herbert Leslie from the 
many wershippers or flatterers that knelt at ‘thy shrine; 
for I was an héeiress—and gold, you know, has magic.— 
I had my father’s sanction and approval of my choice; 
and J knew that none could compare with my gay but 
gifted cousin. So love bound his silken cord around the 
wing of my spirit, and my whole existence was woven in 
the dream of niy first passion: Ay, Constance, T loved 
and still love dear Herbert with a deep, intense devotion 
—strong even as death itself. 


“ But the time for our first parting came. Herbert held 
the rank of a commanding officer over the distant fort at 
Mackinaw. His health had obliged him to quit his post; 
but, as that wis re-established, it was necessary that he 
should now return. His absence was limited to a year ; 
and, as my father was growing infirm, he proposed that 
Herbert on his return should relieve him from the weight 
of business. With these prospects, and mutual assuran- 
ces of unchanging fidelity, we. parted; and Herbert put 
this amethyst ring on my finger as a token of constancy. 
Alas! I needed no emblem to remind me of one whose 
image is linked with all my thoughts. 

“ But let me Insten to the sudden reversal of my fortune. 
Directly after Herbert’s departure, a fire broke outin our 
street, which svept with besom-like destruction over us ; 
and, in the midst of prosperity and affluence, we were 
thrown into thedepths of adversity. My father bore this 
calamity with hs own fortitude; and, thankful that his 
child was left him, he collected from the wreck of our 
large fortune a ew hundreds, and we left New-York im- 
mediately for Baffalo. 

“On our arriral there, I wrote to Herbert Leslie of our 
altered circumstances, with my father’s wish that he should 
come to us.—A few weeks brought his short answer: A 
fall from his hotse, he wrote, had broken his arm, and pro- 
duced a dange/ous illness, from which he was slewly and 
very imperfeciy recovering. This, he said, together with | 
his present embarrassed affairs, would render a longer 
postponement of our union unavoidable. 


“ This intelligence overwhelmed me with grief; but I was 
soon called to another and severer trial. My beloved fa- 
ther was seized with a sudden illness, which deprived him 
of life ere I was conscious of his danger. Thus I was left 
beside his cold form, a stranger in a strange land—an ‘in- 
protected orphan—but I cannot linger over my feelings 
here.”’ 

The eyes of the orphan girl filled with tears, and her lip 
trembled as she paused a moment before she continued : 
‘* Let me hasten to the couclusion of my story. After 


mediately, and with evident agitation Alice commenced 
and finished her toilet. Direetly the Captain came to the 
door, and said that he had sent the long-boat ashore for 
some officers who wished to examine his vessel; so we 
would have to wait their return. Alice gave me a Jook 
which I shall never forget, and we went on deck together, 
The first object we beheld was a gentleman in full uni- 
form, with a female leaning on his arm, coming toward the 
cabin. There was a look of recognition given by the off. 
cer, and I intuitively sought the face of my companion.— 
‘There was one intense gaze in which the spirit seemed to 
come ferth—an aspen-like shivering of the slight frame 
a moment’s pause of the full dark eye and deeply-timed 
cheek of Herbert Leslie’s companion—and Alice, with an 
unfaltering step and calm countenance, advanced to meet 
her lover. Frankly she greeted him, and, putting her 
hand within his own, in a whisper asked an intreduction 
to the lady beside him. Shamed, surprised, and reproved, 
Colonel Leslie mechanically obeyed, and presented ‘ Mrs. 
Leslie.’ The bride took the hand of Alice, and, casting 
an admiring glance at her husband, as if proud of him, 
she said she loved her new cousin already, because she 
looked so much like her own dear Herbert. Alas! she 
did not know that he had thrown away, as slighted, price- 
less things, the deep devotion, the cherished feelings and 
confidence of that cousin’s affection! She did not know 
that he had once owned a passion for her, and turned aside 
from it, all beautiful and holy as it was! She bent and 
saluted the cheek of the fair girl before her; but she little 
recked of the deep still anguish which wrung that too 
trusting heart. Alice said not a word, but with a smile of 
sweet composure she drew off the ring of her betrothal 
and placed it cn the finger of the bride, and kissed her 
brow, and put up an audible prayer for her happiness.— 
Then she took Herbert Leslie aside; and, when they re- 
turned, his eyes were red with weeping, and his looks 
were troubled. Deeply in his conscience were the 
wrongs of that forsaken girl avenged. The work of a 
wounded heart was done ; and, without tear or sigh, Al- 
ice saw all that she loved on earth wedded to a stranger, 
and departing from her! 


voyage, the Emigrant Girl was fading away calmly and 
beautifully as ‘a cloud in the summer zenith.’ She never 
reverted to the past, but bore her wrongs in uncomplain- 
img silence. Gradually her soft blue eye, so full of living 
sadness, grew dimmer; and her cheek, which usually 
wore the faintest rose-tinge, waxed paler and more pale. 
[ found her, one quiet evening, leaning against the railing 
of the vessel : the south wind had lifted the tresses from 
her transparent brow—the earliest star of heaven lent its 





my poor father’s death, I determined, after some hesita- 








tion, togo to Mackinaw. Herbert Leslie is my only kins- 
man, and the sole being in the wide world whose protec- 
tion I can claim. If he is ill, dear Constance, does he not 

need the solace of affection? and will not the pillow of | 
sickness be softer if I am there to smooth it? If his af- 
fairs are now embarrassed, ought I not to meet the storm 
as well as the sunshine with him? And if I am hereafter 
to be the sharer of his prosperity, do you think I do wrong 
to join him, dear Constance ?”’ 

“You do perfeetly right, sweet Alice,” J replied, as I 
looked into the eager face of the lovely querist; “ and 
with a whole life of tenderness, your cousin could scarce 
repay your affection.” 

“Tam glad youthink it is right,” she answered: “I am 
sure you would not say so if it were not—but, Constance, 
I have had strange thoughts this evening. The song we 
heard but now was Herbert’s favorite, and the last one he 
sung for me the very hour before he left me. It came like 
an electric flash over me that a warning tone was in that 
song; and, for the first time, it struck me that his last let- 
ter was cold and unkind. What if Herbert has forgotten 
me, Constance! He is wild and wayward, and it may be 
—but no, he could not desert me—I will not think of it.”’ 

Alas, fond Alice! how cruelly did the morrow destroy 
thy hopes! How wert thou stricken, like a lily whese 
head is bowed before the storm ! 

The next morning, the loud voice of the mate, crying 








He bad her ewn dark bright eyes—her tall and graceful 


lustre to her face—her eyes were closed, as if in sweet 
slumber—and her expressive features were serener and 


|| more sorrowful than I kad ever seen them. But these 


| were only the mockeries of life: Life itself was no more! 

The passengers, one and all, gathered to pay the last 
tribute of respect to the lovely sleeper. ‘They marvelled 
that she had thus found death in the midst of life : they did 
not know of the hidden arrow that rankled in her bosom. 
A chaplain on board read the burial service over the dead 
—stranger hands committed her form to the resting-place 
of millions—and the waves hid from my sight for ever the 


forsaken Emigrant Girl. SrTecra. 
Plainfield, Ill. 1836. 


Revotutionary Angecpote.—Gen. Wayne, sometimes 
called ‘ Mad Anthony,’ was called ‘Granny Wayne’ bythe 
British officers on the Hudson, during the Revolutionary 
War. Wayne soonafter at the head of a small band of 
gallant fellows, stormed and took the fort at Stony Point, 
a most gallant 7 ee As he evaled the — 
cut his way sword in hand through the garrison, , 
ish officer inquired whe he was; to which he replied 
‘Granny Wayne.’ Kennebec Journal. 


Avurnevtic News From THE Moon.—Mesers Gruit, 
hauren and Schroeter, eminent Astronomers of Munich 
spite of the sneers cast upon them, state positively thet 
they have discovered that vegetation on the surface of the 
Moon extends to 55 S. lat. and 65 N. lat.; secondly, that 
from the 50th degree of N. lat. to the 47th of 8. Jat. there 
are evident traces of animated beings; high roads (nd 
rail-roads) in various directions ; a colossal edifice near the 
lunar equator, and a metropolitan city in the nei 











“ Passengers for Mackinaw!’ awoke us. We arose im- 


and ahorn-work fortification ! ° 


Little remains to be teld. During the remainder of the 
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the as in ourselves. The grass of 
i pay aid green apy d was, but ihe step once light 
tame. The bird sings as sweetly as ever, but 
into which the honey drops of his con- 
, has been dimmed and darkened by 
The berry-clusters are still in the fringe 
ut the palate has no longer any relish for 
have changed. Yet we are apt to believe the 
y where rather than in ourselves. Indeed we 
re for the most part like Launcelot in the play : 
Gebbo.—“ Lord worshipped might he be! What a beard hast thou 
got! Tae hast more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my thill-horse, has 
: ay It would seem then that Dobbiu’s tail grows backward. 
Tam sure that he had more hair on his tail than I had on my face 
when I last saw him.” 
It was the chin of Launcelot that had undergone the 
change, and not the tail of his father Gobbo’s thill-horse 
Dobbin. ‘ Southern Literary Messenger. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
SPRING. 
An, yes! I know’ tis Spring, 
By the skies that grow so fair ; 
I see it in the blossoming, - 
1 feel it in the air; 
1 hear it in the melodies 
That waken me from sleep, 
And in the thousand harmonies 
That o’er my spirit creep. 


Ah, yes! I know ’tis Spring; 
For the brooks have burst their chain ; 
And gladly now their diamonds fling, 
All sparkling, o’er the plain. 
The very trees put on the dress 
Se grateful to the eye, 
And, clad in vernal loveliness, 
Look smilingly on high. 


Ah, yes! I know ’tis Spring, 
By the echo from the vale ; 
I hear the joyous cadence ring, 
And float upon the gale. 
All Nature seems to breathe the notes 
Of harmony and glee ; 
And in the fairy music floats 


A sound of Spring to me. F. K. H. 





A NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 
“ All of which I saw, part of which I was.” 

In the year 1804, when Preble, as Commodore of the 
American squadron in the Mediterranean, was gaining glory, 
before Tripoli, alike for himself, his officers and crews, and 
for his country, Lieut. Commdt. Richard Somers, had com- 
mand under him, of the Nautilus, a schooner of 14 guns. 

During the several fights which had previously occurred 
with the enemy, this officer had shown great bravery as 
commander of gun-boat No. 1; and, now, suggested to the 
Commodore that a happy result might, possibly, be obtained, 
by converting the ketch, Intrepid, a captured craft of about 
75 tons—the identical vessel with which the gallant Decatur 
had bearded, recaptured, and burned the frigate Philadelphia 
— nto a fire-ship, and sending her into the harbor under the 
walls of the Bashaw’s castle, in direct contact with the en- 
tire marine force of the Tripolitans. 

This daring and highly dangerous enterprise being de- 
termined upon, Somers, with whom it had originated, re- 
— the 2 cyte which he was thus entitled—to con- 

uct it; and the necessary preparations were promptly made 
» bo Fifteen fignend pounds of ponder wane first 
P ed loosely in the hold of the ketch, and upon this two 
undred and fifty thirteen-inch, fuseed shells, with a train 
attached from the calin and fore-peak. Only one officer, the 
talented and lamented Lieutenant Henry Wadsworth—bro- 
. ther of the present Commodore Wadsworth—was to accom- 
pany him, and. four volunteer seamen were to compose his 
crew. 

All things were now in readiness, except the selection of 
the men—tor it came ‘o this, at last, every man on board the 
Nautilus havi volunteered for ihe service. This done, it 
was determined, without delay, to attempt the enterprise— 
to succeed in it, or perish. 

. Two nights successively did the Intrepid move ; but, ow- 
ing to light and baffling winds, nothing could be accomplish- 
ed. These failures, and an unusual movement in the harbor 
after dark on the third night, led Somers to believe that 
the suspicions of the enemy had been excited, and that the’ 
were on the look out. It was the general impression, that 
their powder was nearly exhausted ; and as so large a quan- 
tity as was on board the ketch, if captured, wuld tly 
tend to protract the contest, before settiyg off, he addressed 
his crew upon the subject, telling them “ that no man need 

c ny him, who had not come to the resolution to blow 
himse rather than be ym ; and that such was fully 





his own determination !” ree cheers was the only reply. 
gallant crew rose, as a single men, with a resolution u. 


yielding up their lives, sooner than surrender to their ene- 
mies : while each stepped forth, and begged as a favor, that 
he might be permitted to apply the match! It was a glo- 
rious moment, and made an impression on the hearts of all 
witnessing it, never to be forgotten. 

All then tock leave of every officer, and of every man, in 
the most cheerful manner, with a shake of the hand, as if 
they already knew that their fate was doomed ; and one and 
another, as they passed over the side to take their post on 
board the ketch, might be heard, in their own peculiar man- 
ner, to cry vut, “I say, Sam Jones, I leave you my blue 
jacket and duck trowsers, stowed away in my bag ;”’ and, 
*« Bill Curtis, you may have the tarpaulin hat, and Guernsey 
frock, and them petticoat trowsers that I got in Malta,— 
and mind, boys, when you get home, give a good account of 
us!” In like manner did each thus make his ors! will, to 
which the writer was witness, and which “ last will and tes- 


tament” he caused tp be executed to the very letter. 


It was about nine o’clock, on the night of the 4th of Sep- 


tember, 1804, that this third and last attempt was made. 


The Nautilus had been ordered to follow the Intrepid closely 
in, to pick up and bring out her boat’s crew, in case they 
should succeed in the exploit. Hence, though it was very 
dark, we never lost sight of her, as I had been directed, by 
the first Lieutenant—the late gallant Washington Reed—- 
who commanded in the absence of Somers, to keep constant 
watch of her for ths purpose, with a night-glass. 

At the end of aa hour, about 10 o’clock, P. M, while I 
was engaged in thi} duty, the awful explosion took place. 
For a moment the flash illumined the whole heavens around, 
while the terrific cohcussion shook every thing far and near. 
Then ail was husled again, and every object veiled in a 
darkness of double gloom. On board the Nautilus, the si- 
lence of death seemed to pervade the entire crew ; but, 
quickly the din of kettle drums, beating to arms, with the 
noise of confusion aad alarm, was heard from the inhabitants 
on shore. To aid hn the escape of the boat, an order-was 
now given by Reed, to “ show a light”—upon the appear- 
ance of which, hunireds of shot, from an equal number of 
guns, of heavy calilre, from the batteries near, came over 
and around us. But we heeded them not : one thought and 
one feeling had pos#ssion of our souls—the preservation of 
Somers and his crev ! 

As moment aftef moment passed by, without bringing 
with it the preconeerted signal of the boat, the anxiety on 
board became intense : and the men with lighted lanterns, 
hung themselves over the sides of the vessel, till their heads 
almost touched the water—a position, in which an object, on 
its surface, can be seen farthest on a dark night—with the 
hope of discovering something which would give assurance 
of its safety. Still, no boat came, and no signal was given ; 
and the unwelcome conclusion was at last forced upon us. 
that the fearful alternative—of blowing themselves up rather 
than be captured—so bravely determined upon, at the outset 
of the enterprise, had beon as bravely put in execution. The 
fact, that the Intrepid, at the time of the explosion, had not 
proceeded as far inte the harbor, by several hundred yards, 
as it was the intention of Somers to carry her, before setting 
her on fire, confirmed us in this apprehension ; still, we lin- 
gered on the spot till broad day-light—though we lingered in 
vain—in the hope that some one, at least, of the number, 
might yet be rescued, by us, from a floating plank or spar, to 
tell the tale of his companion’s fate. 

To our astonishment, we learned next day, that Lieut. 
Israel, a gallant youth, who had been sent with orders from 
Commodore Preble to Somers, after he was under way in 
the ketch, had accompanied himjin the expedition, and had 
shared his destiny. 

Such was the end of the noble fellows, who, a few days 
only before, on board their own gun-boat, No. 1. had beaten 
six of the enemy’s flect, of equal force with themselves, im- 
mediately under the guns, and within a pistol shot of a shore 
battery ; an achievement accomplished only, in their pecu- 
liar position, by backing astern, aud keeping up an incessant 
tire of canvass bags, filled with 1,000 musket balls each, till 
our gallant Commodore, in the ‘‘ Constitution,” stood in to 
take the fire of the battery, and thus enable us, under his 
cover, to obey the order, “ to come out of action” —a signal 
which had already been flying more than an hour, and which 
Somers, at first, would not, and at last, (from the fierceness 
of the fight,) could not see. Naval Magazine for March. 








A Nigut ovr or Ateiers.—Notwithstanding my re- 
flections on the misconduct of the French, I rejoined them 
at Boufaric, very glad of their company, which I had all 
the way to Douera. By this time the weather had changed 
from showers to heat and brilliance. The sun of this cli- 
mate, if he hides himself for a time, bursts suddenly from 
his concealment, like a tyrant who is jealous that you m 
have forgotten him. For the present I found no fault wit 
the power and splendor of his solar majesty ; he warmed 
my chill skin, and dried my clothes till they smoked like a 
blanket, or flannel petticoat, fresh from a tub of hot water, 
that has been wrung out by the hands of a strong washer- 
woman, and hung up before the fire. I might have guess- 
ed that this was not a wholesome way of being dried ; but 





my sensations were agreeable, not to say delicious, as I 
wound along a sunny road, skirted with laurel-roses, and, 





listened to the martial music of the “band. Arrived at 
Douera, I felt an irresistable drowsiness come over me.— 
My clothes, I thought to myself, are ry dried ; 


the dewe of the night, and possibly rain, will come on be- 
fore I can reach Algiers, so | will seek a lodging here. [| 
therefore struck up along the camp to a sorry — 
which lies behind it, which has only a billiard- on 

ground floor, frequented by the French officers, and a gar-. 
ret aloft, with a ladder for stairs. ‘Can you give me a 
good bed, landlord?’ ‘ Yes, Sir, a very good bed.’ Sol 
ascended the gradus ad Parnassum, but found that the 
‘very good bed’ comprised ouly a paillasse and a rng; 
nevertheless, I was very weary, and i laid myself down in 
my clothes. In two hours, however, I awoke in great 
agony, feeling every act of respiration like the driving of 
a tenpenny nail into my left breast ; in short, I had a re- 
gular pleurisy. 1 got up, and groping my way to the 
trap-door, descended to the lower room, where I seated 
myself beside the fire. The French officers, seeing me so 
ill, behaved very hamanely. One of them went off imme- 
diately to the camp for a surgeon, and broughthim. The 
doctor’s advice that I should be bled, and put into a com- 
fortable bed, produced a confession from the aubergiste, 
that my ‘good bed’ had no bed clothes. On this, a French 
colonel (his name I am ashamed to leave a blank, for 
though I took it down next day, I unfortunately lost the 
memorandum) sent for bed-olothes from his own tent.— 
The kindness of this worthy man I shall nover forget ; his 
strong resemblance to my brave and gentle cousin, Capt. 
4 Robert Campbell, of the Navy, now no more, heightened, 
though fortuitously and fancifully, = sense of his atten- 
tion. Bleeding, and a cataplasm applied to my breast, af- 
forded me a little relief, and thus I Lepad to have spent 
the night, if not in sleep, at least in comparative compo- 
sure. I consoled myself with thinking that, sharp as the 
pain was, it was not quite so hideous as I could imagine 
pain to be. But J was disturbed in these thankful reflec- 


of rats. Some of them, of the size of leverets, lea 
upon my bed. The pleasant smell of my cataplasm 
made me popular among them. ‘Oh!’ I exclaimed, like 
Mrs. Beverly in the Gamester, ‘ if affliction would take any 
shape but this!’ for my horror of rats is unspeakable ; and 
that night passed over me ‘like a phantasmagoria or a hid- 
eous dream.’ By efforts of my voice that brought back the 
tenpenny nail in its fall vigor, I got the landlord to come 
up. ‘Oh, mon héte! have you never a cat in the house? 
[ will give twenty francs for her company till to-morrow.’ 
‘Helas! Monsieur,’ he replied, ‘if you gave me a thou- 
sand franes I could not find you a cat; there is no keep- 
ing one in the camp of Douera!’ ‘Why not?’ ‘ Because 
the French soldiers steal them.’ ‘And what do they do 
with them?’ ‘ Why, it is alleged that they make‘pies and 
soup of them.’ ‘Confound them, I wish these rats were 
down their throats: hut have yon no dog?’ ‘No, Sir, 
none but that fierce chained mastiff who is barking in the 
yard, and he would be as likely to devour you asthe rats.’ 
‘We’s me,’ I said, ‘then puta “~— of candles at my 
bedside, and reach me my whip.’ With that weapon m 
the hand of my arm which had not been bled I had now 
to defend myself; and though the effort was agonizing, I 
struck frequently at the intruders. I have an indistinet 
recollection of striking at one who was sitting on his hind 
legs, whetting his teeth in the act to spring at me; but I 
cannot quite trust to my recollections, for I certainly be- 
came light-headed, and imagined I saw black, white, and 
blue rats. I nevertheless got a short morning sleep, and 
was well enough to receive some of the’ French officers 
who called to inquire for me. In the course of the next 
day, I was conveyed i a carriage to Algiers, and never 
was I more thankful than to find myself in my bed in M. 
Descousse’s house, and my skilful friend Dr. Riviere pre- 
scribing for me. Campbell’s Letters from Algiers. 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

Eres of the same blue witchery as those 
Of Psyche, which caught Love in his own wiles ; 
Lips of the breath and hue of the red rose, 
That move but with kind words, and sweetest smiles, 
A power of motion and of look, whose art 
Throws silently, around the wildest heart 
The net it would not break ; a form which vies 
With that the Grecian imaged in his mind, 
And gazed upon in dreams, and sighed to find 
His breathing marble could not realize. 


Know ye this picture? There is one alone 
Can call its pencilled lineaments its own. 

She whom, at morning, when the summer air 
Wanders, delighted, o’er her face of flowers, 
And lingers in the ringlets of her hair, 

We deem the Hebe of Jove’s banquet hours; 
She who, at evening, when her fingers press 
The harp, and wake its harmonies divine, 
Seems sweetest voiced and loveliest of the Nine, 
The minstrel of the bowers of Happiness; 

She whom the Graces nurtured—at her birth, 
The sea-born goddess, and the huntress maid, 
Cane from their myrtle home, and forest shade, » 
Blending immortal joy with mortal mirth : 

And Dian said, “ Fair sister, be she mine 

















In her heart’s.purity, in - thine.” 
The smiling infant aude = obeyed. 


tions, by finding that my garret was infected by a legion — 
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. ; THE PRISONER. 


HE stood within his prison-grate, 
man of crime, 
Upon brow an early guilt 
Had done the work of Time— 
For where the baleful passions boil, 
Though form and-cheek are fair, 
Their poison fumes distain the charms 
That Nature lavish’d there. 


Then reaching through those iron bars, 
The chaplain’s hand he wrung, 

Who warned him of his Maker’s wrath, 
With an unfaltering tongue— 

“ One question more !”—the holy man 

Turned at his earnest cry, 

And bent him toward that darkened cell, 
With pity in his eye. 


“Think’st thou that those who lov’d us here, 
Who now do reign in bliss, 
E’er from that glorious sphere look down 
To note the deeds of this?” 
“ We know not,” said his reverend guide, 
God’s volume doth not say,— 
But Nature, moving in our hearts, 
Makes answer that they may.” 


Then sorrow seiz’d that erring man,— 
‘The struggle shook him sore,— 
Till unaccustomed tears fell down 
Upon his dungeon floor,— 
other! Mother!—if thine eye 
Must see thy cherished son 
Here, ’mid the vilest of the vile,— 
Would that my life were done!”’ 


me 


And long, those strained and burning orbs, 


Pour’d forth the bitter rain,— 

Ob Thou—who heard’st the sinner’s cry, 
Say was the anguish vain? 

Perchance, even then, a mother’s prayer 

_. Breathed o’er his cradle-bed— 

Did win its answer for his soul, 
And snatch it from the dead. 


Baltimore Atheneum. Lus. | 
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THINGS IN FERRARA AND BOLOGNA: 
Bo.ocna, October 2, 1835. 

“ Bologna sausages” were the embodiment of my idea of | 
Bologna, before I looked into its streets and its history ; but 
as I do not find all the people living on sausages as I expect- 
ed, I am again led to amuse myself with the reflection of— | 
how different almost always is the reality of a city or a place 
from the phantasy I have previously formed of it from imper- | 
fect reading or imperfect observation! For example, in | 
Dublin I expected to find Irishmen and Irishwomen such as 
we see them in America; but the men were amongst the | 
most accomplished of the men of the British empire, and | 
the women among the fairest and most beautiful. ‘They did 
net at all resemble the American howes by which I had | 
judged the Irish people. Again, I do not know how it is, or | 
from what gem I have hitherto located the chief talents | 
of a Frenchman in his legs, and in his capacity for curling 
the hair, making the nation one of dancers and barbers, con- 
sidering all others, of which there are so many cases, as ex- 
ceptions from the general rule, when the truth turns out to 
be, that barbers are not half so numerous in France as in 
America, and dancing masters not more common in propor- 
tion to the population. But Bologna has much more in it 
than its sausages,—and of that more I will speak anon, as I 
a bring up my Journal from the banks of the muddy 
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I got over the Po at last,—but the flcas followed me, con- 
found them, and they thicken the further you advance into 
Italy this season of the year. The keys of St. Peter were 
put upon my passport at last. The men of the Dogana let me 
part in peace. My ill luck is forgotten, and now I ain in mo- 
tion, I am in better humor, though the cholera has shut me 
out from Florence and from Tuscany for the present, and 
driven me, I am sure I cannot tell where, but all along the 
shores of the Adriatic, far down by the base of Appenines. 
No matter where I go, however, if there is no stop put to 
the going, for the cholera is sufferable, but an Italian quaran- 
tne Is the most afflicting of all inventions. I got over the 
Po then, as I have said, and a little ride of three or four 
miles brought me to Ferrara. Even here stoed as sentinels 
at the gates, the white coated troops of Austria—here, even 
in the Dominions of the Church! The Po, I thought, was 
the houndary of the mighty Austrian empire,—the Court on 
the Danube I fancied would be content with the line of the 
Po; but Austrian eagles have crossed even that, and hold 
the garrison of Ferrara. I demanded of a Roman priest 
with whom I was riding, what that meant, but the only an- 
swer he gave me was a wise look and a French shrug of the 
shoulders, conveying the hint that he had nothing to do with 
the bodics of men, their soule being his only concern. | 
entered the gate of Ferrara, bu: I found the city to be migh- 
ty only in its dissolution. Fields are within the far oneutad 
walls. The very grass was growing in the streets. There 
seemed to be a city in the distance, but it was far from being 


tl himself was deserted there, amid the splendors of the court. 


j, men clsewhere 
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eulogizes, and vaunts of as the boast of ‘all Italia. But Fer- 
rara had an interest for me more absorbing than that of an 
appetite for beauty. It is one of those places that genius has 
| made historical. Even the present sadness of its streets 
comports with its story. The city where was the dungeon 
of Tasso could it flourish? The castle where the tyrant 
| Alfonso dwelt—could it. be else than sad and gloomy! The 
| place where the wild fancies of an Ariosto had their birth— 
should it look like the land of the living, and be sprightly 
and gay ? 
| As in prose, Robinson Crusoe is commonly the first book 
| that is given to a boy to teach him to love to read, so Arios- 
| to’s Orlando Furioso is efien given fora like reason to teach 
him a love for poetry or rhyme. I hadmy lesson in my day— 
jand as the curious inventions of both make an impression 
upon all young minds amounting to a belief, so did I reli- 
giously believe the truth of what I reid in the Orlando, and 
even to this day J cannot quite realize that it is fiction. But 
after [ had seen from a wider and larger observation of the 
world that there were no such beings as Ariosto describes, 
I set my fancy to work to draw a picture of the land and the 
home where the writer of such fictiows dwelt. The solemn 
air of Ferrara, its long and spacious sreets so silent and so- 
litary, answer partly for my picture The half barbarous 
structure, Gothic and Saracen, of the Ducal Castello, full of 
towers and dungeons, with a moat all around,—full of stag- 
|nant and green water, seemed a fit plice for such wild con- 
|, ceptions. Here was acted the dreadiul tragedy that Byron 
|| describes in his poem of Parisina. Here were the halls in 
|| which the gloomy spirit of Calvin fotnd a refuge, and here 
|, too were the dungeons im which hp followers perished. 
|| Tasso was sent from thence to a mal house, and Ariosto 





, The sumptuous domes overhead scemed to be the courts of 
pleasure, and the frightful dungeons underneath, the .very 
|precincts of the damned. The graces might dwell on high, 
jand the demons underneath. ‘The phin over which the eye 
| could range looked like the fair abode of man, but the mass 
of building cut off from the plain by he moat deep with wa- 
ter, showed that the tenants there Ind no sympathies with 
As are the Alpine hils then, the home and 
the nursery of wild romance and sor, so is even this little 
Alp of brick and mortar upon an Itlian plain. Crowd it 
| with the knights of the middle ages, jpople it with the “ lady 
loves” of an Italian clime, adorn it wth the luxurious pomp 
and wealth that Italy has even now, and doubly had in by- 
|gone times, and you may here inflane a cooler mind than 
that of Arioste. . 
A host of ragged, amusing fellows beset us the moment | 
| we sallied forth from our hotel, offering us all manner of ser- 
| Vice no matter what might be demanded, and having no idea 
| of the meaning of the word “no.” Cicerone, valet, domes- 
| tie, vetturinos—cach and all they were at our service. 
| Wherever we went they went too, and the colder we looked, 
| the louder they talked. A stray traveller is in fact for them | 
|a God-send, lke a wreck upon the Jersey coast, where they 
| will plurider and plunder well, unless he is as keen as a Yan- 
'kee pedlar. We cnlisted the whole cavalcade at last. Our 
| retinue was as large.as that of a little Prince, the difference 
only being that oar livery men were in black with a white 
under-ground ; or in other words, white cotten rugs peeping 
through woollen rags, while a Prince’s livery men may be 
clothed in white broad cloths and red trimmings. Be this as 
it may, we had our sport with them. - Quite a commotion we 
made in the lonely streets of Ferrara. They took us into 
many churches, and bowed us in, and bowed us out, lifting 
the curtains at the door here, pointing out the fine paintings 
there—even beggars have an enthusiasm for paintings in 
Italy,—dodging before this altar, and kneeling before that 
cross, now using the holy water, now responding to the 
| pricsts ; but as our retinue interested me more than the 
|churches, I can recall little or nothing that Isaw. They 
| took us to the Library or to the Lyceum, and consigned us 
|to the care of its custodiant. There we saw many books, 
land some richly colored copies, made by monks, of the 
Psalms; but all this vanishes from the mind before the ink 
stand and the worm eaten chair of Ariosto. Plunderers 
have picked with the worms, so many little morccaux of this 
chair that the éustodiant watched us well when we looked at 
it. If we had been ever so much disposed to steal.our mor- 
ceau the attempt would have been vain. ‘The mausoleum of 
Ariosto in white marble, is also seen in this library. The 
sacred ashes of this poet were transferred in 1801, during the 
existence of the short-lived Italian republic, under the aus- 
pices of the French, from the Convent of the Benedictines 
|to the Hall of the Library. A curious location indeed it is 
| for a mausoleum, but why not a fit one for a poet and a scho- 
\lar? The monuments of the mighty dead who ever live in 
| books, are in one sense in all the libraries in the world. ‘The 
|mausoleum is but a feeble tribute in comparison with his 
own Orlando, but it is the highest man ¢an pay, the most 
| stimulating perhaps, and here it stands in the Museum of the 
Library, the theatre of his glory. We saw also here the | 
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Sebastian—thus because Ariosto had said— Put me in 
your paradise, because I cannot so 
From the library, we went to the 
sent by the 
he was a 
nine paces long, between five and six wide, and about seven 
feet high. No man has ever yet been able to tell what was 
the motive of the tyrant-in thus inearcerating the immortal 
poet, though many motives have been assi A i 
the building now is. The-door we after 

a little flight of steps, led us inte the large chamber, 





where 


upon rows of little beds were lying the unhappy victims of 
disease, suffering under different of pam. I found 
the keeper there, and retreated with him as soon as ible 


from this receptacle of misery. He took a flambeau into his 
hand, and after conducting us some narrow 

led us into a little yard high walled and dark, aes 
opening the double doors, once ponderous, but now worm- 
eaten and shattered, he showed us this cel! of Tasso. But a 
single grated window let in a doubtful light—and here in 
this damp, dismal, and slimy cell, was a spirit like Tasso’s 
confined, and condemned to the most horrible of miseries 
for seven years and two months! I read the numerous in- 
scriptions all over the walls. The test names of the 
world almost, have there left the records of their visit. The 
keeper showed me that of Byron, and that of my own coun- 
tryman Cooper too, and I felt not a little pride in the manner 
in which he linked them together. For coup Secpaass not 
a Byron, and has written more useless | than almost 
any of the distinguished American writers of the day, yet, 
me judice, no one has written, or can write hundreds of 

so well as he has written them. The name was.pointed out 
to me by the keeper, not as to an American, for he knew*hot 
that I was one, but as a name considered in his estimation as 
worthy of a place after Byron’s, and as well worth i 
among the lion visitors of the present and by-gone time. 
begged a morsel of brick as a remembrance of my visit, and 
mine, I readily saw from the numerous holes that had been 
made all over the wall, was far, very far from being the first 
piece that had been taken away—probably to carry to the 
various ends of the earth. 

A visit like this to the cell in which a sovereign confined 
such a man as Tasso for so many years, is not uninstructive, 
apart from the feelings it awakens in showing how terribly 
just is the award of posterity upon high-handed acts of power, 
and even upon all bad actions. ‘The name of the House of 
Este of Ferrara would hardly be known at all over the civili- 
zed world, or ut least known only in the misty chronicles of 
his own race, if by one outrageous act of ion he had 
not damned his ame to eternal infamy, and made, as Byron 
has insinuated, the glory of his reign, his everlcsting shame. 
Not a man ever visits the cell of the mighty bard, who does 
not in his heart curse the memory of the tyrant that sent him 
there. An immortality he never could have otherwise had, 
he has thus acquired for himself; but by it, his wey 
for ever stamped with the deepest colors of infamy—e e 
spot on his history, and he is remembered just as the pesti- 
lence is, for the nnschief and havoc it spreads. And in wit- 
nessing the pride of all classes here—that Ariosto and Tasso 
were of their city, I could not but recall the difference be- 
tween the tributes they, the living paid to genius, and those 
paid by their fathers, the dea’. Ariosto and Tasso when 
living, were neglected and almost forgotten men, but now 
when dead, what offerings they have! How thick their 
crowd of votaries! With what exultation the Ferrarese 
show the house of the one, and with what sad regret the cell 
of theother! But this neglect of living intellect, this trans- 
fer of its honors to the future, this sorrow and exultation 
years after death, is not the fate of genius in Itely alone. It 
is its history all over the world, and in all of its ages and 
eras. 

Ferrara is not a city to detain the traveller long. Its air 
is now unhealthy—its water unfit to drink, and its population 
not remarkably inviting. ‘The traces of grandeur are alone 
upon its streets. It is a city of the past, not the present. It 
serves as a vestibule for that magnificent history and that 
magnificent past, that awaits the traveller as he is entering 
Italy with his foot towards the fallen Forum and the fallin 
Coliseum. A half a day was full enough to see all that 
have deseribed, and though past 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
my companion and myself resolved to set off for Bologna in 
a little gig, with a little ragged driver, upon one as tell 
me here, of the most dangerous roads in Italy,—“ full of 
robbers aud thieves,” they say it is, and so very dangeyous 
that the inhabitants of Ferrara and Bologna, or the Vetterino 
never pass it in the night. However I saw nothing, thou 
the route near Bologua between nine and ten o'clock, 
seem a little suspicious. Not a carriage did we meet after 
dark, hardly a light could we mark in the houses on thegoad, 
till about ten o’clock we reached the walls of Bologna, and 
on giving a little fee were admitted into the gate. The 
country throxgh which we passcd was flat, and seemed to bé 
rich, and abundantly productive. The road almost all the 





original manuscripts of the Odando and the Jerusalem, with 
| autograph letters both of Ariesto and Tasso. ‘The bust of | 
Ariosto is in his own tomb. A portrait of him is sven in the 
vestibule on a painting of Benedetto his friend, where in a 


way paved with stones, as are the streets of Boston or New 
York. Ata place called Malalbargo, we stopped a while to 


feed our horse, and here as of the inn we found an 
old soldier of Napoleon's, who hed followed him in his dis- 














the city, the home of Ariosto that he so apostrophizes, and 





paradise he is represented as between St. Catherine and St. 





astrous campaign to Moscow. 
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Arrived at Bologna, it being late, we stopped at a hotel 

ing, as is now our m Soren custom, we demanded 
lodgings. ‘The price demanded was a scudo 

a piece of money just the value of our dollar—the Ro- 

i same as ours only with different names 
. Not a word was said in 
down again. The -Land- 

i Not a word did we 
ing for an offer, but 
ing we had none to make fell down in his price to three 
each, just thirty cents of our money, when seeing that 

is was oly about five cents more than the just price, we 


the begeage up stairs again. Into the room he came 
after with four Senge wax candles, which we politely 
told him to take out again,—for the bill next morning for 
them, as we did not choose to — for candles, would 
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have been in all probability only a dollar or. more. Common 
candles soon replaced his candles of wax,—and we went on 
calmly then. next morning by seven o'clock, there was 


a tap at my door, and a valet de place entered, apologizing 
and bowing, but offering for little or coy | in broken Eng- 
lish, but tolerable French, to act as our Cicerone of the 
place. We bade him good morning, and told him we would 
see to that when we were aweke. But no sooner was I in 
in, than there was another tap. ‘‘ Come in,” I cried, 
and as the door opened and one fellow entered, I marked a 
whole string of others, forming a line to take turns to enter, 
whom was one making all sorts of contortions in the 
form of winks,.giving me a hint, as I afterwards translated 
it, not to make a bargain with the first till I had a talk with 
him. “I ama Vetturino-man,” said the first. ‘ I will take 
you to Florence with excellent horses, and very cheap.” 
* But there is cholera in ‘Tuscany,—my good friend,” I said, 
“and a quarantine when you want to get out again into the 
Roman States.” “Oh no,” he said, and- he swore to his 
veracity by all the heads of the saints. But I found outthat 
he himself was from Florence, and if he could get travellers 
to carry there, he cared not how many lies he told to get 
them. I discussed matters with the whole train, but sent 
them away without making a bargain that time, for such a 
lymg, cheating set of knaves were they, that they would 
swear black was white to get you on the route where they 
belonged, and so many prices did they have, that there was 
no divining what was the just one. Our landlord soon en- 
tered, and he told us the price of his breakfast without a 
demand. I felt this as a compliment to our sagacity as 
travellers in Italy, as it seemed he had given up the idea of 
— us as the Italians do the English-speaking people in 
general. A bargain was next struck with our valet, who was 
to show us the city. We sallied forth with him for the Aca- 
demia delle belle arti. We finished the quarrel by letting the 
valet know, deeply to his confusion, what he had been at, ad- 
ing that as we now understood him, there would be no 
fi trouble, he apologizing that it was the way he got his 
wing, seeming only to be sorry that he was found out. A 
etturino-man, we soon learnt, had bribed him to sell us to 
his carriage, and sure he worked hard enough, but we found 
one who is to take us on our journey for half the price. I 
have written this paragraph for two purposes,—first, to show 
how such business is done in Bologna, and the second to 
ut the traveller on his guard. Even a little knowledge of 
talian will save a man dollars and dollars. ‘ 
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From the American Monthly Magazine for May. 
SPRING FANCIES. 
BY THE LATE KENNETH QUIVORLEY. 
1. Heart! that to Earth doth cling, 
Wuere dost thou loiter, Spring, |While boughs are blossoming, 
While it behoveth Why wake not too? 
Thee to cease wandering Long thou in sloth hath lain, 
Where’er thou roveth, Listing to Love’s soft strain— 
And to my lady bring Wilt thou sleep on? 
The flowers she loveth? Playing, thou sluggard heart! 
In life no manly part, 
Though Youth be gone. [breath 
Wake! ’tis Spring’s quick’ning 
Now o’er thee blown; 
Wake thee! and ere in death 
Pulseless thou slumbereth, 


Come with thy melting skies 
Like her cheek blushing, 

Come with thy dewy eyes 
Where founts are gushing ; 

Como where the wild bee hies 
When dawn is flushing. Pluck but from Glory’s wreath 


Lead her where by the brook One leaf alone! 
The first blossom keepeth, IT. 

Away to the forest shades, 
Gertrude, with me; 

Away, where through sunlit glades 


Where, in the sheltered nook, 
The callow bud sleepeth ; 
with a timid look 


hrough its leaves peepeth. Sports the wind free, 
Where in the bosky dell, 
~ Lead her where on the spray While its young leaflets swell, 


Blithely carolling, 

First birds their roundelay 
For my lady sing— 

But keep, where’er she stray 
True-love blossoming. 


Gaily each floral bell 

Ringeth for thee, 

Hark, how the blue-bird’s throat 
High warbling o’er us, 
Chimes with the thrush’s note 
Floating before us; 

Come thou my gentie one, 

Thy voice is missed alone, 
Come, let Love’s whispered tone 
Swell the bright chorus. 


Il. 
Thou wak'st again, oh Earth! 
Freshly and new, 
As when at Spring’s first birth 
First flowerets grew. 








New Booxs.—A new novel, the Devoted, by Lady 
Charlotte Bury, Napier’s Embassy to China, by Capt. 
Marryat, vy 7 Back’s journal, Memoirs of Lord Clive, 
by Sir John Malcom, England by Van Raumer, have jist 
issued from the London press. 
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From the London Metropolitan for March. || us to put you on your guard. These,birds will eat up your 
WHERE IS SHE? corn, ed Rested Youn adilien they will make you look one 


BY MRS. ABDY. 
Ox! where is she? Each scene remains, 
Where oft at blushing morn she roved, 
The warbling birds in tuneful strai 
Still carol from the wood she loved ; 
Sunbeams their glowing radiance fling 
O’er each fair flower and waving tree, 
All bloom beneath the smile of Spring, 
All breathe of life—but where is she ? 
The softening shades of eve descend, 
Around the hearth her kindred meet, 
How oft they mourn the gentle friend 
Who once enjoyed that converse sweet : 
Now, at the hallowed hour of prayer, 
They lift the hand and bend the knee, 
Oh! there was one who loved to share 
Those orisons—but where is she ? 
Say, need we ask ?—in yon blue sky, 
Removed trom pain, from care and wo; 
She tastes abliss more pure and high 
Than all her dearest joys below: 
She walks with spirits pure and bright, 
From sin, from bondage, she is free, 
And while we view those realms of light, 
Say, shoul] we murmur—where is she ? 
In faith and trust on Earth she dwelt, 
In calm Seclusion’s path she trod, 
Dray her Saviour’s love she felt, 
ho died that she might live with God ; 
The Christia’s hope our sadness cheers, 
The Chrisian’s rock our stay must be, 
Then let us cease our selfish tears, 
Nor ask it} sorrow—where is she? 
——— 
From the American Monthly for May. 
AN INDIAN TREATY SCENE. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER. 

Great numbers ¢f Indians from every section of the north- 
western country were assembled to hold a treaty with the 
United States. 

On a large openspace, just north of the Fort, was con- 
structed a long ant wide temporary shelter, covered with 
boughs of trees, uader which the savages were to assemble 
to hear the “talk” of the Commissioners of the United 
States. A long table was placed across the upper end of 
the bower, at which sat the three Commissioners, the secre- 
tary, and several igents and interpreters. Other benches, 
around the former, were occupied by officers of the army and 
other visitors. A silver pipe was now produced, holding 
near half a gill of Kinnickinic, with a long stem ornamented 
with blae ribbon, the emblem of peace, fixed into it, and 
each of the whites took two or three whiffs and passed it to 
the Indians, who all did the same. In companies of six or 
eight, the O-maw-haws, large muscular savages, who inhabit 
the country on the Missouri, a thousand miles above St. 
Louis, were ranged along the west of this bower. Next to 
them sat the stern and repulsive looking warriors of the 
Yanc-tons, who inhabit the regions north-west of the Falls 
of St. Anthony." Then came the Chippeways, who roam 
through the almost illimitable extent of country lying to the 
north and east of Prairie du Chien, also the Winnebagoes, 
the Sacs, the Foxes, the Potawattamies, Menominies, and 
many others. They were dressed in their best; and their 
fiery eyes shooting through their fantastically colored lids, 
gave an appearance to them well calculated to startle one so 
unused to such sights as Juan. 

One of the Commissioners then rose and commenced an 
harangue. ‘My children,” said he, “ your great Father, 
the President, has sent us here to buy from you part of your 
lands.” This the interpreter for each tribe repeated in suc- 
cession, and as soon as each concluded, they whom he ad- 
dressed, exclaimed, something in the manner of the audiences 
in the British House of Commons, “ Hear, Hear,” by a 
deep interjectional, guttural sound, that, as well as it can be 
expressed on paper, was “‘ Howe, Howe.” The Commis- 
sioner continued, “we are glad that the Great Spirit has 
allowed us a bright sky and a clear day to meet together.” 
This was explained, and met with the “‘ Howe ” that is utter- 
ed after every sentence ‘The river runs bright, the birds 
sing in the air, and the face of nature looks smiling ;—these 
are good signs, they show that our hearts are not foggy, and 
that our trade will be made in friendship Your Great Father 
loves his red children, and wishes to be good to them. They 
must try to deserve good at his hands ; he hasa large quan- 
tity of land, and his grounds are governed by old and wise 
chiefs—his villages are full of braves, who never fear the 
tomahawk or the scalping knife ; some of them even laugh 
when they stand before the big guns of their enemies. ‘These 
braves and warriors your Great Father wishes to use for your 
protection, aud to keep peace among his red children; so 
that, instead of war-parties roaming through the country, you 
may be at rest, smoke your pipes in security, raise your corn 
in safety, and make up your packs of furs without molesta- 
tion. If you know what is good for yourselves, you will epen 
your ears to the words of your Great Father, and do as he 
says. Be careful then, and do not listen to bad birds which 
are flying about and whispering black lies to you. Your 
Great Father knows there are many of these, and he wants 


way, while they fly the other with your wives, your children, 
us goods. Mind what I ay—fes Pot only one way of 
talking—I don’t say ‘yes’ with one side of my mouth and 
‘no’ with the other. My words come out of the middle, and 
I don’t talk crooked.” He then went on and finished the 
speech, by stating the object of purchasing land for which 
they were assembled. 


he proceeded, but when, through their interpreters, they 
were made acquainted with the offers made for their lands, 
a gloom overspread their countenances, and their eyes were 
lowered to the ground. As the speaker discontinued “ Car. 
ree-maun-nee,” or “ the turtle that walks,” started to his feet, 
and his eagle eye glanced with a lightning glare into the eyes 
of each of that vast assemblage ; and then, as if it had 
learned in that transient look the minds of all, it rested with 
a startling fierceness on the former speaker. His wild, jet, 
entangled hair streamed down his back, which was only partly 
covered by the blanket that hung with a Roman grace over 
his left shoulder, and which, being gathered round his loins, 
was held by his left hand. which grasped the folds with ex. 
cited nervousness. His face was blackened with charcoal, 
for he was in mourning,—his breast was striped with white 
clay—on his blanket were the vermillion prints of ten 

which numbered the scalps he himself taken ; his foot 
seemed to spurn the ground on which he stood. The ex- 
pression of his countenance wag of a mixed nature; it was 
hard to tell which predominated, the deep melancholy of a 
bleeding heart or the savage ferocity of an excited soul. 
His manner, as he spoke, was full of energy; as he pro- 
ceeded, he beat his hand upon his breast, which swelled and 
ebbed like the tumultuous ocean ; and, as the words came 
raging from his mouth with the impetuosity of the resistless 
surge, even those who did not understand the deep guttural 
of his Winnebago tongue, felt roused by a feeling indescri- 
bable in its nature. e was the orator of his tribe, and 
those who have listened to him will never forget his manner. 


‘“‘The Red man,” said he, “ is the friend of the white 
man, the red mar listens to the words of his Great Father. 
The Great Spirit tells the red man that it is right, and when 
our father sends his long knives amongst us, we treat them 
well. You have much land—heap of land—but you want 
more ; I say no. It is a story amongst us, that before our 
fathers, a long time ago, gave your fathers a little land to 
put their feet on, they fad to live in big canoes, tossed about 
in the big waters which reach to where the sun goes to sleep. 
The Great Spirit gave you no land, so you ed a little ;” 
he said this with a sarcastic smile of Mhdignation—* from us 
—a very little land from us ; as soon as you got it, you push 
ed us off, and off, and off, and soon you would force us into 
the big waters, and so we would be worse off than you were 
at first, for the Great Spirit might not give us any of those 
big canoes you used to live in. No, I say; and I hope 
those around me will say the same ; we want our land, and 
sell it not. You have enough; what do you want of the 
graves of our fathers’ They'll do you no good. We wish 
to keep them. This bosom has been torn lately—a little 
tree that was planted here has been torn up by the roots, and 





I have planted it ona mountain top. Do you wish me to 
sell that spot—to sell the bones of my child !—a brave boy— 
sixteen winters had just passed him, and already was he the 
owner of two scalps taken by his own hand; and one of 
these,” he cried, showing the skunk-skin whose bushy tail 
waved from his ancles-and trailed on the ground as he strode 
nearer the Commissioners, “ was hes ys knee, for my 
people had owned him as a brave. Give up our lands where 
dry the bones of our fathers—where sleep the bodies of those 
who led on our war parties—where lie those who have shout- 
ed loudest in our scalp dances—who have washed their hands 
and faces iv the blood of our enemies—who have gone out 
empty and returned loaded with severed limbs of our foes! 
Give up these lands, so sacred to all we hold dear—do 

ask it, and do we listen tamely? The Evil Spirit has taken 
away our tongues when the white man eomes among 0S, 
and our tomahawks are too heavy to be lifted when the 

knife tells us what he pleases. ‘Sell !—give up !— forsake! 
—remove from the lands where we first breathed, where we 
have hunted, lived, and been happy! This is impossible ;” 
and his voice sunk to a tone of deep and impassioned feeling, 
but, regaining his lofty spirit, he dashed the blanket from hus 
body, and exposed his form naked, except the breech-cloth 
and a huge turtle which hung by a cord round his neck and 
completely covered his back. ‘ Look here,” he cried, point- 
ing to the cicatrices on his limbs ; “ these are the marks of 
wounds gained in defending these lands, and I would rather 
that paar should open again and bleed afresh, than that we 
should lose the oad in whase defence they were received. I 
was shot down and stabbed—but I was happy ; the land for 
which I fought was still our own ; and when borne from my 
wigwam to view the dance around the scalps of our enemies, 
the Great Spirit gave me strength, and I, who a moment be- 
fore could not stir a limb, leaped from the ground, and, whilst 
my wounds shed tears of blood, I danced and spit upon the 
trophies from our foes. Yield that land, the thoughts of 








which made my very wounds a pleasure' You would not 


Tho eyes of the savages were fastened on the speaker as | 
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_ himself, and regarded with stern silence the Commission, 
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ask me, if you knew how often in very delight I have thrust 
my fingers ete these #®res, and, tearing them open, exulted, 
thinking myself, in my bodily pain, once more peng Sow 

dispossess y no 


eas ; 


who w us of our fathers’ tombs. 
more—you have enough ; we beg a /iuile now of you. If 
you were not so much stronger than we, we would be w: 
to meet you to fight for them ; but we are weak, and woul 
be at peace; leave us what we have, and we will forget that 
all was once ours.”” He seated himself on the ground, and 
drawing his blanket over his head, smoked his pipe in 
silence. 

One of the Foxes then rose, and in a flood of eloquence 

forth, in his liquid language, sentiments of the same 

cast, and ended by a flourish of high, haughty independence, 
that, say what they will, only the unrestricted rover of the 
forest can boast. ‘ We are weak, to be sure,” saidhe, “ but 
the dying wolf can snarl if he cannot bite; come then and 
take onr lands—we’ve got. but one life, and when that has 
gone, there will be no one to prevent you from going where 
you like. Jam only one of my people. I speak only for 
myself, and though your soldiers, who hire themselves to our 
Great Father to be shot, and shoot whoever he tells them to, 
surround us, let me tell—I hate the white man, and hope to 
see the day when we will once more smoke our pipes where 
now stand their big villages, whilst their wigwams are burn- 
ing around us ;” he showed his snow-white teeth whilst he 
laughed, and bending his body, struck his brawny hand 
thrice on the ground and cried, “‘ once more will aut this be 
ours. Then if the Great Spirit lets any more white men 
come in their big canoes to ask us for our land, the scalping 
knife shall be the answer. We'll fill the cracks of our wig- 
wams with their hair, and the wind shall not make us cold! 
You talk of people over the water! Go, tell such stories to 
our children who can’t understand, or to our old women who 
can’t hear. This hand has taken many a life, and is strong 
enough to take many more. The Great Spirit in a dream 
has told me I should be buried under a mound of scalps !” 
As these words were repeated to the different tribes, he seated 


who were somewhat confused by this powerful out-breaking 
of the warrior chief. 

Seeing that little was to be effected in this excited state 
of mind, the council adjourned till next day, and iu the in- 
terim, by the distribution of presenis, such as blankets, 
calico, guns, powder, beads, pork, &e., prepared those, 
whose minds were not made of the “ sterner stuff,’’ to 
listen with patience, if not yield to a solicitation to barter 
away their lands. The effect was apparent at the next 
meeting. One by one the chiefs consented, but those who 
had spoken the day before maintained a gloomy silence ; 
and as they sat on tke earth, listlessly waking marks in 
the sand or plucking the blades of grass from their roots, 
they seemed not to be aware of what was going on. 
stranger would have thought they took no concern in the 
transaction, but under this unruffled surface boiled the 
molten rage of mortified but not crushed spirits. 

The treaty was settled on that and the two following 
days, and a day or two after was assigned for the signing 
of it. The chiefs and principal men made their marks by 
just touching the pen, and did it with a thoughtless light- 
ness. Carree-maun-nee was now called. His people 
had decided against him, and his duty required him to 
abide by the decision of their council. He rose, but how 
different was his bearing from that when, a day or two 
before, he stood there giving vent to his soul, and falsely 
believed his tribe would unflinchingly support him. The 
dream was over! the delusion past! As he stole, like a 
bashful girl, to the table, his form and face enveloped 
closely by his blanket, with maiden timidity he stretched 
forth his hand and tremblingly touched the pen. The 
touch was like an electric sheck ; he started—the blanket 
fell from his head—a choking voice came from his throat 
—'twas over; he gathered his mantle once more about 
him, and shrunk back to his place as if it was the first 
time he had known dishonor. As he seated himself, he 
drew forth his knife, and eut a rude gash in the finger that 
had dared so to disgrace him as by its touch to yield the 
burial ground of his ancestors. A flash came over him 
—he sprang to the ground, dashed aside the blanket and 
made one stride to the table. ‘I take back that mark,” 
he yelled in a tone that blanched the cheeks of those who 
heard it—he paused—‘ But no! it is done—my people 
have said it!” With meekness he recovered himself and 
stole back to his seat. Every eye was suddenly turned to 
the next person called, and as they sought again for the 
last signer they found his place vacant. He had left a 
scene so fraught with agony to his soul. 

The Fox chief, whose bold and warlike speech has been 
recorded, was now called. His name was “ the cloud that 
leaves a mark on the heavens wherever it has been.” Ae 
he heard his name called, he wason his feet. No depres- 
sion gained the mastery of his proud unbending spirit. 
The fire that shot from his eye on a previous day was 
there still ; the sarcastic curve of his lips still smiled upon 
them ; the aeavy tread of his foot was unaltered ; indeed, 
he looked brighter and more cheerful, if any thing, than 
before. His disappointment, in quenching, had added 


ed more }'xe a god than a mortal. The tip of the fore- 
finger o’ his right hand was blackened ; he bad put it in 
mourriug for the office it was toperform. He his 
back to the pen, and thrusting his hand behind him, 
touc »ed it, whilst he cried: ‘ My hand, not my heart, 
sign it. Our chiefs have got milk, instead of blood, in 
theit veins-—by and by, per ps, they will get well ; much 
they’)! mind the White Man’s goose quill and his black 
aint there. They'll scratch out those marks with the 
nife, blot out the figures on it with blood, and,’ grittin 
his teeth as if he already saw his forebodings fulfilled, 
* tear the paper in pieces with their tomahawks.” As he 
took his seat, he whispered to a cunning chief who sat be- 
side him, whose name denoted his character, The Snake 
that bites in the Grass :—‘‘ The day will come, the Great 
Spirit visited me last night, when our people, the Sacs 
and Foxes at least, will make their marks on the skins of 
the white men.” ‘Be quiet now,” said the Snake, ‘one 
of these days we'll present the Great Spirit with a pack 
made of the skins of the pale faces.” The Snake who 
bites in the Grass was then called. He was dressed in 
only the customary costume of breechcloth and blanket. 
Around his neck was the skin of a ratle-snake, half swal- 
lowed up by the full length skin of: moccasin snake. 
The rattle-snake warns those who approach it of its being | 
there, the moccasin bites without such friendly caution. | 
This arrangement of skins showed the reptile stealthily | 
conquering its more generous enemy. He was a spare) 
man, with a wrinkled face, decayed teeth, and insignifi- 
cant Pageramen Ile might have westhered some forty 
years. ‘There was nothing peculiar in his appearance, not 
even his eye, except you caught it fixed on you. When 
this was the case, however, how different your opinion of 
his whole exterior. You thought him remarkable in figure 
and face, and wondered at the entire alteration. It was 
the indescribable something in the gaze that met yours 
which produced this effect, He seemed to search into 
your soul, and you imagined you felt the fangs of a reptile 
fastening on your vitals. But he seldom fixed his gaze | 
long; his eyes danced about in his head with a restless- | 
ness that showed, though he could study others he did not} 
wish them to study him. As he reached the board, he ad-| 
dressed the assemblage in a few words, speaking first to! 
the Commissioners :—‘ Fathers,” said he, “‘ my heart has | 
been sick along timzs—a good many moons have died | 
since I have had a heart that was not too heavy to carry. | 
But since I now see that our Great Father (meaning the | 
President) has sent three of his wisest chiefs to give us| 
good talks, clothing for our people, food for our children, | 
powder and lead to hunt game and bring in heaps of furs’ 
—I begin to feel as anew man. I see the dark clouds that || 
made us keep in our wigwams blowing away and the sun 
shining again. Our Great Father is too good—he wants | 
to make us happy, to teach us to be Jike his white children | 
and have plenty to eat and drink; and all he asks is, a 
little land.. What is the land to us? Our fathers sleep in | 
it, but our white brethren won't dig them up, they are too || 
good; and if they wanted to, our Great Father would || 
not allow it. We have plenty of land left, and I, whoam i 
a great warrior, willingly sign this paper.” I 
He was, indeed, a warrior of note. No medicine bag | 
in his nation held as many scalps as his. He did not go, 
forth with war-parties, but alone ; and the scalps of many | 
a man, woman, or child of some other tribe, whom their 
people thought had perished by cold, water, or beasts of | 
prey, hung in his wigwam. Without noise, without the | 
warning yell, he had taken more than a hundred lives, and | 
so stealthily that the bereaved relatives could never trace | 
their loss to any particular tribe, Jet alone the individual. | 
As he signed the paper and took his seat, he muttered | 
in the ear of “the cloud that leaves its mark in the heavens | 
wherever it has been,” “ I gave them lie for lie, did I not?”’| 
and as he carefully exposed to his companion’s sight the | 
handle of his knife, he made a chuckling laugh as he ad- | 
ded, ‘‘ May we moisten some day every spot of the soil | 
we have sold them with their milky bleed.” The other| 
responded, whilst he exhibited the small war-club concealed 
beneath his blanket, “‘ May the day come when this willbe | 


cut up with notches.’’* 
* Seme Indians are in the habit ef keeping a memorandum of the lives | 
they have taken by cutting a notch for each on some weapon. | 














A Scorcuer.—In the good old days when it was cus- 
tomary for gentlemen to sport white-top beots, an exquisite 
of the times was luxuriating before a huge hickory fire, 
in the well known tavern of an ancient village afew miles * 
to the eastward. The waiter, who enjoyed the convenient | 
reputation of being a little under par, having noticed the | 
depredations which the caloric was making agen his un- | 
derstandings, ventured to remark—‘ If you don’t mind, | 
Sir, you'll burn your stockings.” “Ah! my boots, you, 
mean, Jerry!’ “ Oh no, Sir, I don’t,” replied Jerry,— || 
them’s burnt already !”’ i 





ak eh: 

Aw Inisu Trevescore.—Sir Frederick Flood was one | 
day observing to a friend that be had a most excellent te- | 
lescope. ‘Do you see yon church,’ said he, ‘ about) 
a mile off !—it’s scarcely discemible—but when I look at, 





fresh fuel to the flame ; and, as he tripped, self- possessed, 
to the table, with his blarkei trailing shind him, he look- 


*. 


it through my telescope, it brings it so close that I can | 
hear the organs playing.’ 


— — 
THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF LUDWIG UHLAWD. 
Say, hast thou seen the castle, 
Which stands above the sea; 


O’er which, in bright and flight, 
The clouds are floating feet" 

And is it fairly mirrored 
In the crystal flood below 7 


And does its shadow tremble 
In the evening’s ruddy glow ? 


I saw that | castle 
Above the dark profound ; 
And the cold moen stood above it, 
And the night-mists floated reund. 
Spoke not the wind and ocean 
ith merry voice and strong ? 
And heard'st thou not the sound within, 
" Of lute, and harp, and song ? 
The winds and waves were lying 
In silence one and all; 
And a funeral hymn was i 
Within the darkseme 
And saw’st thou ing by thee 
The monareh Par yey ~ ana 
The royal robes of purple, 
The sceptre’s golden sheen ? 
And led they not between them 
A maiden young and fair, 
All sunlike in her loveliness, 
With bright and flowing hair? 
Without or crown or purple 
Th ben = my f i 
1eir robes were e of m 7 
The maiden was not it 
Black wood’s Magazine. 

Scene at a Temperance Meetinc.—An amusing scene 
was exhibited by Doctor Underhill during his lecture at the 
Temperance meeting held last Tuesday evening. Imagine 
that the Doctor, anticipating that his sturdy constitution 
would sink under the fatigue of an hour’s leeturing, without 
some artificial stimulant to cheer his spirits and stre n 
his nerves, had taken a bottle of “‘ Old Madeira,” to church 
and hid it behind the pulpit, for use when his flagging spirits 
should require the drunkard’s nerve to sustain him. In the 
course of his lecture, the Doctor gave a chemical analysis of 
the properties of alcohol, of the process of separating it 
from its adjuncts, and the different proportions of it in bran- 
dy, wine, ke. The Doctor was proceeding to.show the ef- 
fects of “ the critter” on the human system ; when, to give 
more buoyancy to his spirits and more fluency to his tongue, 
he drew forth his bottle of wine, and proceeded to fill ~~ 
with the delicious beverage. At this moment a wag, who, 
unknown to the Doctor, had taken to the meeting a bottle of 
brandy, and some water and sugar, that he too might refresh 
himself with his favorite beverage, drew forth his bottle and 
pitcher, and placed them on the other end of the table. The 
Doctor was about to raise the glass of wine to his lips, when 
his eye caught the wag as the latter was preparing to mix his 
brandy sling. ‘The doctor started back with horror, and sat 
down his glass upon the table, and the following dialogue 
ensued : 

Dr.—Stop, sir : stop !. do you know what you are doing? 
That brandy is half alcohol ! 

Wag.—Si—sir. 

Dr.—I say it is worse than Upas, and its use will bring 
you to a drunkard’s grave ! 

Wag.—Ah! but{what have you got there, doctor, in your 
bottle t . 

Dr.—Why ! why, its Madeira wine-—“ good old Madeira” 
—the pure juice of the grape. 

Wag.—Doctor, do you understand chemistry ? 

Dr.—Why, yes, I make seme pretensions te it. 

Wag.—Well, then, can you tell me what per cent. of al- 
cohol this brandy contains? 

Dr.—Fifty per cent at least—perhaps fifty-three. 

Wag.—Well how_much does your Old Madeira contain! 

Dr.—Only twenty-five per cent. 

Wag.—Very well; I have some excellent water here, 
and will reduce my brandy to a par with your wine and offer 
you good health, sir. But stop, does your wine contain any 
other ingredients ? 

Dr.—Why, yes ; there are some undecomposed particles 
of sugar. 

* Wag.—Good ! I always like my brandy and water sweet- 
ened, here is some excellent sugar ; and now sir, I give you 
my best respects, with a truce to your palaver about Upas 
and Old Madeira—and confusion to ultra temperance 
men. Clug—clug—clug—clu 

The argument, if not the illusion, was complete. The 
Doctor shoved aside his wine bottle, and renounced all invi- 
dious distinctions between the articles, the constituent parts 
of which are the same, and the ill-effects of which ate only 
distinguished by the deleterious substances with which most 
of our wines are compounded. Cleveland Whig. 


How to Commit Munper.—Take a pretty young lad 
—tell her she has a pretty foot—she will wear a 
shoe—go out in wet spring weather—catch a cold—then a 
fever—and diein a month. ‘This receipt never fails. 
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Reaves tram a Scrap-Book.--No. XX. 
ECHOES. 
Ws, the myriad born of sound, 
Where the sweetest are found, 
Over sea, over land, 
An invisible 
Sport all creation round and round ; 
We love not the plain, _ 
. Nor the sky-bounded main, 
Nor delight in the region of ether to reign ; 
But enraptured we dwell 
In the wood or the dell, 
. And an hallowed oak is a favorite cell: 
And a hilly clump, or a rocky shore, 
We foot full merrily o’er and o’er. 


Gay on Andalusian fields, 
urple with autumnal sun; 
When the grape its harvest yields, 
When the summer toil is dune ; 
Linked in rustic dance appear, 
Spanish maid and cavalier; eo 
ight they lead the dance along, 
eart to heart, and hand in hand, 
Mirth, and merriment, and song, 
Castanet and saraband : 
Then upon a neighboring hill 
Bauds of echoes lurking still, 
Spring from ambush, dance and play, 
Lightly, merrily as they they. 


When the evening’s magic power 
Tips with gold the heather flower, 
And all the plain delights the eye 
With setting sunbeams’ warmest dye ; 
When along the silent grove 
Meditation loves to rove ; 
All is sleeping, all is mute, 
Save the warbling, dying strain, 
Seeming sweetly to complain, 
Breathing from the shepherd’s flute ; 
Then, if chance the cadence fall 
On some tower or abbey wall, 
Oh how lightly echoes bear 
A fainter strain 
Away again, 
And melt it gently into air! 


Seated by a dripping well, 
When a cavern spans it round, 
Many an echo loves to dwell, 
Listening to the liquid sound : 
Since the driplets first begun, 
Shg hath told them one by one; 
Day and night her station kept, 
Never slumbered, never slept; 
But, as drop by drop they die 
Each she pays a single sigh, 
A momentary elegy. 


Often seated on the shore, 
We love to mock the ocean’s roar; 
Often, at the break of dawn, 
We carol to the huntsman’s born ; 
Oft at evening in the dale, 
On feet of air we steal along, 
Listening to the shepherd's tale ; 
Or warbling to the shepherd’s song ; 
Half the charms that music knows, 
To our mellowing power she owes ; 
But for us the sounds would fly 
Harsh, unmodulated, by, 
And reft of half their melody. 


Edmeston’s Poems. 





THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 

No ether woman’s destiny has been such as Madame 
Letitia Bonaparte’s ; no Queen, had nature even accorded 
her the same fecundity, could have dared to hope for such 
a fate. Of her eight children seven have worn crowns, 
and the only one who was noi a king, refused to be so.— 
Lucien was only the friend of Napoleon in misfortune.— 
His soul was in some degree like his mother’s, who replied 
to the great Emperor, op one occasion, when he reproach- 
en her with ‘ preferring Lucien to her other children’ — 

“The one who suffers is always the child I most ar- 
dently love.’ 

She, teo, like Lucien, had a melancholy foresight of 
the misfortune which awaited her; the unexampled for- 
tune of her family had not blinded her, and even in her 
palace, with the title of Empress, surrounded by a court, 
and rich with immense treasures, she wisely armed her- 
self against the future. She economised the wealth which 
her son lavished upon her; and, when the courtiers, to 
whom every virtue is a novelty, expressed their surprise 
at this, she dared to reply te them, with the fortunes of 
Napoleon before her— 

“Who knows but it may be one day necessary for me 
“are bread to all these kings ?” 

hat day has arrived, but more fatal, more terrible than 
she foresaw. ‘There was one of those children to whom 
she could give no bread. He died far from her, guarded 
by Englishmen, who narrowly measured out to the priso- 
ner the meagre pittance of each repast, and. even the al- 
lowance of air he was suffered to breathe. 

She may well have wept bitterly over the misfortunes 
ofthat one. If she loved her children in proportion to 





their misfortanes, none so much deserved her tenderness. 
Afterwards her sou ‘in-law died, shot like a robber on a 


desert shore ; then the sons of these sons, then her loveli- 
est daughter, then her son’s wives, her children and her 
grandchildren—and the rest of this family have been scat- 
tered over the world, begging an asylum from all the 
earth, as if the fragments of this great race would crush 
the soil on which they should be assembled. So she has 
died alone, with her brother-in-law at her pillow, with the 
only member of her family who escaped proscription, be- 
cayse he called himself a Cardinal, and was protected by 
the Church. 

She is then dead—the mother of so many Kinga and 
Queens—old from age, old from infirmities, older still by 
misfortunes. She is no more—she met death with the se- 
renity of the just—for in her fertune she had only consola- 
tions for the poor, and in her reverse she never cursed her 
persecators. 

She is then dead, in that Rome, which afler having de- 
throned so many kings, has become the asylum of the de- 
throned. 

And, if we might dare to say so, never were two des- 
tinies more alike, than the destiny of this woman and the 
destiny of this city. Each gave birth, in their youth, to 
men made for the conquest of the earth—each have seen 
their old age, mournful and abandoned, prolong itself, 
without that world, which they had ruled by their children, 
concerning itself with the remnant of their useless existence. 

Rome itself did not concern itself about the death of 
Laetitia. The people accustomed to see this empress alive, 
were unwilling to believe her dead. Besides, that would, 
have deranged the joys of the carnival. With the Ro- 
mans, Whatever may trouble the repose of their nights, 
the joyousness of their fetes, and their intrigues, is unseen 
or not wished to be seen. This people sleeps under a 
sun which ripeus its senses, but gives no activity to its in- 
dolence. “ 

Rome is then dead.—But France has acted almost in 
the same way. Other reasons have influenced her.— 
Since Madame Letitia quitted France, so many things 
have been accomplished, that her name, even before her 
death, already belonged to the past. After the lapse of 
twenty years, we are already so far from 1814, that an age 
is between us and that year. The past is so immense 
that.we forget that the majority of men who made it still 
live, so small have they become since that epoch Napo- 
leon is so great, that he seems to belong to antiquity.— 
Nobody seems to believe that he lived but yesterday; the 
wind joins him'to Charlemagne, as to the monarch to 
whom he succeed. 

This disposition of the mind in regard to Napoleon ac- 
tually extends itself to every member of his family, and 
more particularly to Madame Latitia, Their career has 
been long finished, and their fall was so profound that 
they entered living into posterity. ‘Thus, when they die, 
no one is disturbed; it is but a dead body the more for the 
cemetry. For twenty years past every thing which bears 
the name of Bonaparte has been dead to our generation. 

: French paper. 

A Scene or Extreme Horror in tue Pyramips or 
Esyrt.—Some French travellers attempting to explore 
the vaults of the Fgyptian Pyramids, had already traversed 
an extensive labyrinth of chambers and passages; the 
were on their return, and had arrived at the most dificult 
part of it,—a very long and winding passage, forming a 
communication between two chambers ; its opening nar- 
row andlow. ‘The ruggedness of the floor, sides, and roof, 
rendered their progress slow and laborious, and these dif- 
ficulties inéreased rapidly as they advanced. The toreh 
with which they had entered became ,nseless from the im- 
possibility of holding it upright, as the passage diminished 
its height. Both its height and width at length, however, 
became so much contracted that the party were compelled 
to crawl on their faces. Their wanderings ii these in- 
terminable passages (for such in their fatigue of body and 
mind they deemed them) seemed to be endless. Their 
alarm was very great and their patience already exhaust- 
ed, when the headmost of the party cried out that he could 
discern the light at the exit of the passage, at a considera- 











ble distance ahead, but that he could advance no further, 
and that in his efforts to press on, in hopes to surmonnt 
the obstacle without complaining, he had squeezed him- 
self so far into the reduced opening, that he had now no 
longer sufficient strength to recede! ‘The situation of the 
whole party may be imagined ; their terror was beyond the 
power of discretion or advice; while the wretched leader, 
whether from terror or the natural effect of his situation, 
swelled so, that if it was before difficult, it was now im- 
possible for him to stir from the spot he thus miserably 
oecupied. One of the party at this dreadful and critical 
moment, proposed in the intense selfishnessto which vital 
danger reduces all, as the only means of éscape from this 
ternile confinement, this living grave—to cut in pieces 
the wretched being who fermed the obstruction, and clear 
it by dragging the dismembered carcass piecemeal past 
them! He heard this dreadful proposal, and contracting 
himself in agony at the idea of this death, was reduced, by 
a strong muscular spasm, te his usual dimensiens, and was 
dragged out affording reom for the party to squeezs them- 
selves by over his prostrate body. ‘This unhappy crea- 
ture was suffocated in the effort, and was left behind, a 





corpse. Cabinet of Curiosities. 
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Bove1a.—On the 9th of Jai Praag ts. pa) 
anchored off Bougia, and early"™ the pe went 
ashere, as the steamer always rests here for ha 2 day on 
its way between Algiers and Bona. The harbor of this 
place is pretty spacious—but, like every other om the 
rine coast, it is insecure. The town itself lies on the 
of a hill considerably above the level of the sea.» Its 
streets—for it is now a miserable 
better account—are steep and tortuous, but not so narrow 


as those of Algiers. Poor as it is, it commands a vs 


view of land and : ater; and even a portion of its own r 
ins is picturesque. ‘The remains of a shapely arch on the 
sea-shore, which I imagine te have been of Roman con. 
struction, though it is covered with brushwood, struck me’ 
as abeautiful object. But such is the ur of the sur. 
rounding mountain scemery, that I drop my pen in de. 
spair of giving you anv conception of it. Scotchman as] 
ain, and much as I love my native land, I declare to you 
that I felt as if I had never before seen the full glory of 
mountain scenery. The African highlands spring ap to 
the sight not only with a sterner boldness than our own 
but they borrow colors from the san unknown to our cli- 
mate, and they are mantled in clouds of richer dye. The 
farthest-off summits looked in their snow like the turbans 
of gigantic Moors; while the nearer masses glowed in 
crimson and gold under the light of morning. ° 

I spent an hour in contemplating this splendid pictare 
and colossal sculpturing by the hand of Nature. The wild. 
ness of the scene is not unsoftened by traits of repose.— 
The sea is like a mirror to its surrounding rocks, as well 
as to the ships at anchor in the quiet bay. On the slope of 
the opposite mountains you can see some native nem, 
and here and there a white marabout shows its head. To 
the right of the city, as you look over the harbor, 2 valley 
of some breadth extends, through which the river Manson. 
rah discharges itself into the sea; and from this valley the 
lowing of the Kabyle cattle may be heard. 


Bougia is at present little better than a mass of ruins; 
and among its houses there are still marks of the carnage 
that attended its last siege about a year and a half ago.— 
Mr. Bransil’s house. which, bad aa it is, was the of 
the Sheik of Bougia, bas a windew at which an unforte- 
nate native was either firing, or endeavoring to make his 
escape, when a French ball dispatched him, and left traces 
of his blood, which are stili uneflaced. Bougia was taken 
in 1833, by the active and intrepid General Trezel | 
made acquaintance with his officer at Algiers, where he is 
next in command to Count D’Erlon. In my walk around 
the town J fell in with a French soldier, to whom I put 
some questions about the sicge, as he told me he was ons 
of the four thonsand men who stormed the place under the 
command of Trezel. Campbell’s Letters from Algiers. 


GrowTu or Genivs.—Genius needs some outward aid. 
It must be born into some scenes of beautiful nature. It 
must be met, cherished, and kept alive at first by the out- 
ward appliances of encouragement and sympathy ; at least 
it must have air to breathe, and it must have leisure. 
Henry Nelson Coleridge has beautifully and truly said— 
“ Genius of any kind, or in any age, is. a being of am ex 
tremely tender and susceptible nature; its strength, tem- 
per, and dimensions depend much on external accident; 
it may be stifled in its birth, enervated in its nomage, or 
curtailed of its fair proportion by defect of education; it 
has no irresistible tendency towards maturity; it has aa 
indefeasible claim upon immortality. Whether itself shall 
be consummate, or its creations everlasting, rests upon 
other causes besides the power of its own gp omy ap 
It is not merely a tree, the fruits of which may be sweet 
or sour according to the measure of its cultivation; itis 
also not unfrequently a flower, which dies or bloomaas it 
is visited with blight, or fostered by dews and gales from 
heaven.” No one can read the lives of the American at- 
tists without feeling the truth of this fine passage press 
more and more on the heart:—That the germs of genius 
are net unfrequent, even in our business-like country, whe 
can deny? But what obstacles has it not generally 
to struggle against! How little does our national treasury 
contribute to educate these, its diviner children! 

Ameri thly Mngazee. 





passer 
As Quick as 4 Streak o' Licutninc.—A mechanic 
of Brussels ltas invented a locomotive machine, whieh the 
French papers tell us will exceed in swiftness any hither 
to fabricated. ‘The minimum velocity, the inventor eays, 
will be 180 miles per hour! and it may run on a ‘ 
to be expressly made for it, from Paris to Brussels, with- 
out any other impulse than that given to it by the prove 
sion of water and combustibles made at its rture.— 
Notwithstanding the velocity, it may be sto ped is an in- 
stant. The inventor has sent a model of the machine 
the Minister of the Interior at Paris, and expresses histot- 
fidence that the machine will effect what he states. |" 





Race-Horses.—English race-horses run at the rate of 
from 55 to 58 miles au hour, ora single mile in 63 secouds. 
Stage-coaches, with their dranght, often ran ejeved oF 
twelve miles an hour. In a passion for swift travelimg, 
George III always went on journeys 14 or 15 miles; #¢ 





his son, the duke of Y ork, used to urge post-horses 
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” ‘Teras.—In the absence of other intelligence of decided 
moment, we have given considerable scope for some weeks 
past to the exciting though often apocryphal and too gene- 
gaily painful advices which have reached us from the ill- 
fated district of couutry on our South-Western border.— 


’ Week after week has the interest awakened by the Tex- 


jan struggle for independence acquired a deeper and deep- 
er inteusity, until now it would seem that the cause of the 
revolution is in its last extremity. We write with a faint 
and doubtful hope that, perhaps before these remarks reach 
the public, we shall bav> the grateful duty imposed on us 
of announcing that a gallant and effectual blow has been 
struck for the cause of political liberty and religious tole- 
ration—that Houston and his army have vindicated their 
clouded fame and retrieved at the last gasp the fallen for- 
tunes of their cause and their country—that Santa Anna 
has been discomfited and Texas is indeed free—not by 
virtue of parchment declarations and high sounding reso- 
jutions, but of the might and valor of her defenders and 
the destruction of her oppressors. 

It must be evident to all that the non-reception of such 
intelligence within the current month must naturally if not 
necessarily involve the extinction of every rational hope 
for Texas. Bexar has fallen, Goliad has fallen—their 
brave defenders in either case exterminated—San Felipe 
has been reduced to ashes by its terrified inhabitants—Na 
cogdoches is now either in the power of the enemy or in 
ruins—how much longer can the shadow of opposition to 
the despot be maintained? On nosound principle of tac- 
tics or policy within our knowledge can we reconcile the 
apathetic submission to the loss of these defences, and of 
the gallant spirits who sought death beneath their ramparts, 
with the presumption of courage and conduct in the Tex- 
ians, or military capacity in their General. The system 
of protracted warfare, which many endeavor to discover 
in the conduct of Houston, is one nowise adapted to such 
a country as Texas. To render its adoption advisable, a 
defensive commander should not only poasess a great ex- 
tent of country, but inexhaustible resources, a territory 
abounding in obstacles to the progress of the invader, and 
a population animated by a deadly and iuflexible hatred to 
thatenemy’scause: With half these essentials at command, 
Napoleon yet failed to defend France against the Allied 
legions in 1814 ; and so complete was this failure that he 
chose to give up all as lost rather than repeat the experi- 
ment in the following year. How, then, may its success 
be anticipated in a country so utterly devoid of natural or 
artificial defences as is Texas, without provisionsto main- 
tain its own population for three months, destitute of finan- 
cial resources, and its thinly scattered people alike unac- 
customed to military or civil subordination?) Why should 
one-half the country be given up to a double desolation, 
when the battle must be fought at last with trifling advan- 
tages of position, and with a force demoralized by all the 
consequences of a harassed and discouraging retreat? 

That the best way of avoiding danger is by meeting it, 
isa maxim not more trite than true. We maintain that, 
if the effective force which could be rallied for-the defence 
of Texas truly amounted to 1,500 or even 1,000 men, it 
was clearly the duty of the commander-in-chief to have 
risked a decisive battle before witnessing the reduction of 
Bexar. From the nature of the service, and the great dis- 
tance from his own resources, it is not probable that Santa 
Anna’s actually efficient force has ever exceeded 5,000 
men. We cannot consider that number of Mexicans, 
while besieging a fortress, a desperate overmatch for 1,000 
riflemen from the United States, especially if strengthened 
by the now slaughtered garrisons of Goliad and Bexar.— 
The very audacity of the attempt, if audacious it must be 
considered, wonld have gone far to ensure its success, 
where the antagonist combatants were so wholly unac- 
quainted with each other's prowess and chiaracter as the 
two armies were at that time. But that opportunity has 
paseed, and Houston has retreated to the Brassos, aban- 
doning to the enemy every thing westward of that river 
which could not be hastily and easily removed. Well; we 
shall be most happy if the event establish his consummate 
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generalship and our entire ignorance of the matter; but 
this yielding of half a country to the enemy without a blew 
(except such as he strikes) seems to us a Hibernian meth- 
od of protecting and defending it. 

The recent demonstrations of Gen. Gaines on our ex- 
treme South-Western frontier secms to call for some re- 
thark in this connexion. We apprehend that our General 
is disposed to take a very large share of responsibility on 
himself—larger, possibly, than even he is aware of. We 
say not a word against our citizeus’ embarking their all in 
the cause of Texas; but our Government, we feel assured, 
is bound hy imperative considerations to keep aloof from 
the contest—and such, we have reason to believe, is the 
course it has most wisely adopted. We wish to see Téxas 
free, flourishing, and independent—but not a portion of 
the United States. Any attempt at territorial aggrandize- 
ment in that quarter would be not unlikely to involve us 
in serious difficulties with formidable European powers. 
But, aside from all this, such aggrandizement is no wise 
desirable. ur territory is already ample—our maritime 
frontier one of unprecedented extent, yet at all points as- 
sailable and inviting—our conflicting interests so numer- 
ous and weighty that we shall be fortunate indeed if the 
virtue of our people and the wisdom and moderation of our 
rulers shall suffice to preserve the integrity of the Union 
for a ceutury longer. Let us do nothing to hasten the 

atastrophe which must follow and include its dissolution. 





Kentucxy.—A Whig State Convention, numbering 
something more than three bundred members, assembled 
at Lexington on ‘Tuesday the 18th ult. John Green, Esq. 
of Lincoln, presided, supported by five Vice Presidents 
and five Secretaries. On Wednesday, the following nomi- 
natious were unanimously cencurred in: 

For President, 
WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, of Ohio. 
For Vice President, 
FRANCIS GRANGER, of New-York. 
For Governor, 
JAMES CLARKE, of Clarke. 


For Lieutenant Governor, 
CHARLES A. WICKLIFFE, of Nelson. 


The Electoral Ticket presented is the one previously 
selected by the Legislative Caucus, and already published 
in our columns. 

The following resolution, submitted by R. Wickliffe, 
Esq. was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the Convention, in justice to their own feel- 
ings and the sentiments of their constituents, cannot close 
their labors without an expression of their entire approbation 
of the public services of their distinguished fellow citizen and 
Senator in Congress, Henny Cray, and the deep regret they 
feel upon hearing of his determination to retire from the coun- 
ceils of the nation. Under the conviction that his services, 
united with the pure patriots with whom he has acted so dis- 
tinguished a partin the Senate of the United States, are essen- 
tial to the preservation of sound principles and constitutional 
liberty in the U. 8S. we tender to him the united voice of his 
yolitical friends in favor of his continuance in the service of 
his State, until the principles of the constitution of our coun- 
try shall be ~cndael. 


Messrs. R. Wickliffe, H. Daniel, and R. P. Letcher, 
were appointed a Committee to communicate the above 
to Mr. Clay at Washington. 

The other resolutions are of a general character. Wee 
had anticipated the nomination of Mr. ‘Tyler rather than 
Mr. Granger for the Vice Presidency. We may now pre- 
sume that the latter will be supported by the friends of 
Gen. Harrison in Indiana also. 


Vireinia.—The Elections in this State were’ brought 
to a close last week, but the last returns are not even yet 
in our possession. ‘The general result is, however, suffi- 
ciently indicated. The friends of the General Adminis- 
tration and Mr. Van Buren retain their majority in the 
Legislature, though somewhat redaced from last year, 
and claim also a majority in the popular vote, which is 
disputed on the other side. We shall prepare a table of 
the votes cast in the several counties as soon as possible, 
but must premise that it will be impossible thereby to ex- 
hibit the public sentiment of Virginia with any degree of 
certainty. For example, the great Administration coun- 
ties of Harrison, Rockingham, and Shenandeah, were not 
contested at this election, and the same is true of the Whig 
counties of Augusta, Londoun, Ohio, with the cities of 
Norfolk, Richmond, and Petersburg. So in the Congres- 
sional District represented by Mr. Wise, embracing the 
counties of Accomac, Northampton, Gloucester, &c. &c. 





Oe 
scarcely a show of strength was made by the friends of 
Mr. Van Buren; while the reverse was the case in some 
other parts of the State. Taking all the counties contest- 
ed on political grounds, and there is a comparative gain 
of Opposition votes since last year. 
‘Adm. candidates. PATRICK. Cpp. candidates. 
Cloud,..occcessiccecic ong esPISUOOth es cocccecccetocece etal 
Last year, Adm. 280; Whig 281. Whig delegate 
unseated by the Legislature. 


; KING-WILLIAM. 
Shadwick,*.......... + +++ 293! Tompkins,.........00008 84 


No change ; but majority increased from last year. 
CHARLES CITY AND NEW KENT. 


No Adm. candidates. |R. Christian,* 211 Wilcox, 108 
MONROE. 

Chapman,”....... ++ep+++427; Wm, Erskine......... +0343 

Senate—Col. Thomas,.. .401' Henry Erskine,........... 367 


. NORFOLK BOROUGH. 
No Adm. candidates, |\Wm. E. Cunningham,"*.. .188 
ACCOMAC., 


No Adm. candidates. Bailey,” Drummond, 
Poulson; Grinalds, 
Senate—R. Anderson, V. Ellis, J. Page, 


Both the old Delegates thrown out. 


ELIZABETH CITY. 
No Adm. candidates. S. Servant,“169 C. Crafford.39 
Senate—R. Anderson,.....101J. Page,...164 V.Ellis,.. .91 


Mr. Servant elected in Warwick and Elizabeth by 55 
majority. Mr. Ellis has thrown out Mr. Page as Senator 


—his great vote in Accomac being decisive. Mr. An- 
derson (Adm.) distanced. 
MARSHALL. . 
Alexander Newman,"*..... 237, Archibald M’Clean,...... 226 
ORANGE. 
Col. Woolfolk,*.......... GRIEEs o cccccacccesessenne 324 
Senate—Smith, .......... 439'Slaughiter,.......eseeee0 307 


Col. Slaughter (Opp.) is thrown out of the Senate by 
Mr. Smith ( Administration.) 











FLUVANNA. 
Col. Strange,*........50. 253)Henry Magruder,......... 106 
NELSON. 
Col. A. Brown,"........+ INo Opp. candidete. 
AUGUSTA. 
Geo. Baylor, Jr.......... 284A. H. H. Stuart,”......... 658 
A. A. Somers,...cccceess 134|Kenton Harper,”.......... 530 
|R.H. Henry, 91 R. Hi. Hill, 81 
No serious contest, and the vote but haif polled. 
ROCKINGHAM. 
A. Mofiat,”...cescccccess 757;No Opp. candidates. 
Bp SE 0 00 cccnscvhe 423 
a 368 
JEFFERSON. 
Cameretys co ccccscosceese 410| Henry Boteler,*... . 462 
Jacob Morgan ........... 400 John Davenport,”. é --. 47 
Senate—Hi. L.. Opie,...... SBSIE. J. Sanith,. ..000+-0ee00e 415 
MORGAN. 
tal es yy: a 79 


Courtney,....50 Buck,....41 
Politics not specified, but we presume the candidates 


are all Administration. 
woop. 


Candles cccccccccccccsessd 189} Abram Samucls,*......... 215 
Mdalilinccccc conbevdeeseets 170 
: FLOYD. 
Deskin,’ . ovcovsecvide's maj. 74; 
HANOVER. 
Col. Charles P. Goodall,* | Thompson, 
HARRISON 
Harrison,” ..919 Shinn,” ..482)S, H. Morris,............. 83 


Kiucheloe, ..395 Maxwell,18: 
Caltahan,,....355 Ross,.. ..135 
BRUNSWICK. 


Charles Turnbull,*....... 380). S. Gholson,. .....+++.+- 183 
J. D. Mallory,*......+++. 319'D. Meade,.....sese0° beeee 185 
SURRY. 

W. EB. Balléy,®. ccccccese 136! Francis Ruffin,....+++++++- 22 
Mr. Ruftin was not a candidate, 

BEDFORD. 

Thomas Preston,........444;William L. Goggin,” ern 
L. C. Arnold,....scececes 440! Robert Campbeil,"......,.616 
SMYTHE. 

5. We We cvcncocctce 237|H. B. Thompson,.........172 
Senate—M’Camant...... 231) M’Comas,........++ eevee eel dd 

Liptwich....--.- 48\ 
CUMBERLAND. 
Fuqua, ..cccccscccsccecs 288;Allen Wilson,*........... 327 
Senate—F lood,....... pepe ONE, ccceccceseeses 287 


Col. Bondurant (Opp.) has thus thrown Dr. Flood 
(Adm.) out of the Senate, after a close and arduous con- 
test. Flood’s majority in Buckingham 20; Bondurant’s 
in Campbell 24, in Cumberland 27—net majority 31 !— 
Perhaps three counties each so equally divided never be- 
fore formed one district. The difference between the 
vote for Delegates and Senator arises from the fact that 
each elector in Virginia votes in every county where he 
holds real estate, but can only vote once for Senator in 





the same-district. Of course, the excess of votes for Dele 








406 
EEE a 
gates in Cumberland were cast by electors residing in 
Buckingham or Campbell. 


CLARKE AND WARREN. | 
Col. Wm. Carson,” »+--2eepve Opp. candidates. 


 N. Burwell,.........-.++ . 

Senate—(Clarke}—Opie,. 81|E. J. Smith,.......2.+.0+6 51 
Warren votes with Clarke—both new counties, taken 

from Frederick. Delegate vote local—county against 


county—Senate the political test. 


HARDY. 

(Mullén,* .............maj. 60 

GREENBRIER. 
J. Reynolds,......+...++-180|Ballard Smith,*.......... 305 
; * |Pinnell,.. .101 Woods,.... 33 
Senate—Col. Thomas,... 59;Henry Erskine, 560 
Mr. Erskine is defeated, notwithstanding his heavy 
vote in this County, having declined on account of the 
heavy majorities against him in the counties that had al- 
ready voted. The Lewisburg Alleganian asserts that, had 
he stood his ground and attended the polls in Giles, he 

would have been elected. 


FAUQUIER, (Incomplete.) 


Batkth,. os cccececccaneasen ONS Ie 525 
Hickerson,. ...00ccccecss doe Marshall,” . .. 00000000000 S20 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Sloan,” + eeeeepeeeeeeeeedd0|Carskaddon,. ....+..++++..322 
| ee ert. | 

HALIFAX. : 
No Opp. candidates. 


Richard Edmunds,* | 
Paul Taylor,* 


Col. Fairfax of Preston, whom we classed as Adminis- 




























tration last week is an Opposition man. * Elected. 
Counties. Adm. Delegates. Counties. Opp. do. 
ES a cccscccess cose I ONIRs: 00 cveseccceeds < “ oun 
Albemarle,........... ‘ -3|Accomac,. oe ees 
MEAs 0.0.0 09 <0 oe .-1| Bedford, .. 
Bucekingham,........ .2! Berkele he 
Botetourt,..... PERE re. 2/Campbell,...... 
Se ++ ++ vel | Chesterfield, basen sesedeseoes 
PEE « <a.cheemadiiccancetin’ U Cumberland, 1 
Brunswick, ..crcoccoceccece 2)|Charles City & New Keut,..1 
Care ycccd cnc caccncses cos PM ncchhadsepebonsteced 1 
Charlotte,..... wipewddatinend le 2 
ei Sea ennencesheate RS 1 
DChths' ss svasccnes cousin's ccccccceoneqaccects 1 
Clarke & Warren,.......... 1|Fauquier,........... oS 
Dinwiddie,...............--1|Fayette & Nicholas,........ 1 
PROGINS dots ccccccedccct 1 |Gloucester, beDes ivectonceds 1 
Pluyannds: oo 0.ccccssccccece RIOR TIER): os os cccccccccces 1 
P19 Og 4c0<edn92e ccvsececes DNC isnasenesvedeticads ce 1 
Greensville,........0.seee0 POET no ccccsccessiedoe tee 1 
Goochland, ............+. MNES hetsnancsecectécoess 1 
Ps cces cussocooneuane IiJames City, &c...........- 1 
NN so0dnee I een cceu an adiciwcbal 2 
Hampshire, ........0.se0e0¢ 2iKing George,........cceees 1 
Bsc cohec MEMES bo 00600 c0bsecsece 1 
Isle of Wight,.... ih RE RE 3 
King & Queen,... -1}Laneaster and Richmond,.. .1 
King William,.... -1/Southampton,.............. 1 
iccecaeceeece -1'Nansemond,..... dan 
Lunenburg, ........ eveceeee!| Northampton, .......eeceeee 1 
MGR, oc ccccccccccccccecs SON Sa 2 
Montgomery,.........++++--1|Norfolk Borough,........... 1 
Mecklenberg, .............- Pi ntusdeaseesoenetehae 1 
Monongalia,. ......ses.+++.s IP OUR. cc co ccccececess 1 
FROOER  < cccvccccasccesics -1' Princess Anne,..... én 
Dr cbeweesecédeceede ool | Pittsylvania,.........ecc00. 3 
Mathews, &c.........+++.-- STUN 50 6esccvecesser 1 
Northumberland,........... Ns. 8k cocamaiinnnitinees 1 
Nottoway, .....0.-eeeeeeees i ié<inevede@eeenmena 1 
Nelson, . --2/Richmond City,............ 1 
OO err 1) Rappahannock, ............ 1 
Prince William,............ 1 Rov kbridge,, ccccccccccces oct 
Prince George,..........0+. PM cctdhustséacnewceqccu 1 
Prince Edward,...........- 1 Bi 
I 
SN vice ddeee 06 eubo 0% 1 
Rockingham,, ......cccecess 2 
Russell, ........ 


Shenandoah,......... . 
Spottsylvania............. 
Stafford, ... 





The Florida War is getting on but indifferently. Gen. 
Scott was at Tampa Bay on the 12th, having had several 
sharp skirmishes with small parties of the savages, but no 
decisive action. The enemy is no where to be found, aud 
the summer will probably be wasted in inaction. The 
War is a miserable businese, or else very badly managed, 
and will only draw five millions from the National Trea 
sury this year, and probably leave the foe still unsubdued. 
Our troops are much weakened by sickness, and the mili- 
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State Legislature.—The Bank flotilla was got fairly and 
triumphantly ander way on Friday of last week, after 
weeks of arduous preparation. In the Assembly, the fol- 
lowing bills were read a third time and passed: To incor- 
porate the Oneida Bank—Ayes 88; Noes 31: The City 
Bank of Buffalo—Ayes 90; Noes 27: The Commercial 
Bank of Oswego—Ayes 89; Noes 27: The Tompkins Co. 
Bank—Ayes 93; Noes 26: The Rochester City Bank— 
Ayes 96; Noes 24: The Bank of Lyons—Ayes 91 ; Noes 
26. The bill to increase the capital of the Greenwich Bank 
(increase $300,000,) was read a third time and passed— 
Ayes 93; Noes 22. Also the bill to increase the capital of 
the Saratoga County Bank, (increase $150,000)—Ayes 88 ; 
Noes 29. 

In the Senate, the bill adding $350,000 to the capital of 
the Dutchess County Bank was likewise carried: Ayes 25; 
Noes 5. As it requires 86 votes in the House and 22 in 
the Senate to pass a Bank bill, the vote is practically a close 
one, and these bills are not yet fairly owt of danger—but 
the prospect is auspicious.—The following are the Yeas 
and Nays on the first or pattern bill: 

Ayes—Messrs. Allen, Alsop, Baker, G. P. Barker, Barney, 
A. G. Benedict, D. Benedict, Benton, Berry, Borland, Bra- 
dish, Campbell, Carroll, C. ‘I’. Chamberlain, J. Chamberlain, 
Chambers, Conner, Cornell, Day, Dayan, Dikeman, Dimmick, 
Dorman, Duane, Dutcher, Eno, Fitch, Foster, Gay, Gardner, 
Goodwin, Graves, Griffing, Groat, Guinnip, Hale, Hough, 
Jackson, J. Johnson, Judd, Kirby, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, 
Lee, Lockwood, Marvin, Mead, Morgan, Munro, Ogden, P. 
W. Paddock, Patterson, Pettibone, Hinggold, O. Robinson, 
Romeyn, Schuyler, D. L. Seymour, W. Seymour, J. Sibley, 
Simpson, Sharp, C. E. Shepard, R. L. Smith, S. Smith, 
Speaker, Spencer, Starkey, Stetson, Stimson, Striker, Sutton, 
Switzer, Tomlinson, Tubbs, Tyrrel, J.J. Veile, Walden, Wal- 
worth, J. West, N. West, Wetmore, Wilbur, Wilkinson, 
Yates—838. 

Noes—Messrs. Ayres, A. Barker, Bellinger, Brooks, Clinch, 
Cowdrey, Cutting, Denison, Ely, Fisher, Floyd, Garitson, 
Gray, Griffin, Herttell, Hulbert, D. Johnson, Jones, Keep, W. 
S. Paddock, Pardee, Parker, Richmond, Robertson, M. C. 
Robinson, Seaman, Sly, C. O. Shepard, ‘Topping, Wilkins—31. 


On Saturday, the House passed the Dutchess County 
Bank bill to a third reading, and pushed through the Canal 
Bank at Lockport: Ayes 86; Noes 26—a bare sufficiency 
in the aflirmative. The third reading of Bank bills was 
then suspended. 

On Monday, the Senate’s Committee, (Mr. Young. 
Chairman,) having reported that the conduct of Messrs. 
Kemble and Bishop in certain transactions with the Com- 
mercial Rank, was highly reprehensible and derogatory to 
the character of the body of which they are members, 
Mr. Van Schaick laid the following preambles and reso- 
lutions on the table of the Senate : 


Whereas, it appears from the testimony taken by the com- 
mittee of investigation appointed on the 16th day of February 
last, upon the complaint of the Commercial Bank of Albany, 
that John C. Kemble, a member of the Senate from the 
Senatorial District, has been guilty of moral and official mis- 
conduct, rendering him unworthy of a seat in this body: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That the said John C. Kemble be and he is here- 
by EXPELLED. 

Whereas, it appears from the testimony taken by the com- 
mittee of investigation appointed on the L6th dayot February 
last, upon the complaint of the Commercial Bank of Albany, 
and also from the tacts developed in the investigation ordered 
by the Senate, upon the complaint of Lewis Benedict, that 
Isaac W. Bishop, a member of the Senate from the 4th Sen- 
atorial District, has been guilty of moral and official miscon- 
duct, rendering him unworthy of ascat in this body : Therefore, 

Resolved, That the said Isaac W. Bishop be 
hereby EXPELLED. 


In Senate, on Tuesday, Mr. Powers, from the Bank 
Committee, reported against the proposition to reduce the 
rate ef Bank interest from seven to six per cent. A cor- 
respondent of the Courier & Enquirer speaks of this re- 
port, if sustained, as destructive to the numerous Bank 
applications, even including those which have already 
passed one House. He says that a part of the Whig 
Members will not vote for any Banks unless the reduction 
of the rate of interest is agreed to. 

Messrs. Kemble and Bishop, the sanie correspondent 
aflirms, will cling to their seats to the last momeut—having 
employed those distinguished counsellors, Ambrose L. 
Jordan and Henry R. Storrs, to conduct their defence.— 
We give this asa rumor merely. 

In the Assembly, the following Railroad bills were sev- 
erally read a third time and passed: To revive the charter 
of the Rome and Watertown Railroad; to incorporate the 
Manheim and Salisbury Railroad ; the Railroad from Sy- 
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from Medina to Lake Ontario ; from ‘to Troy; Com 
from Lockport to Buffalo; from Herkimer to Trenton; Mr. E 
from Skaneateles to the Auburn and Syracuse Railroad, = 
Sacket's Harbor.—We are happy to hear that this ‘sub. furnis 
stantial village on Lake Ontario is fast emerging frow ‘the front « 
comparative obscurity under which it has for some 4 Presto 
rested, and taking rank with the most thriving of our Clayte 
ports. Six fine schooners have been launched there ence fi 
present spring, while the whole number of vessels which te. sico, & 
gard its harbor as their home conspire to give it # more The re 
bustling air of importance than when Chauncey’s  fige Mr. 
was wont to sail thence in quest of the enemy, or Yeo _ made 
wave the British Lion in defiance just beyond the range ‘Patent 
of our batteries. 3,000 « 
Sacket’s Harbor now contains nine dry goods and as The 
many other stores, three forwarding houses, three church. the yes 
es, three hotels, a Bank, and about 2,000 inhabitants. Ij The 
harbor was clear of ice before the end of April, andiits sion of 
business largely exceeds that of former years. Its iota. third ti 
tion, between the waters of Black River bay on the East, The 
and Henderson Bay on the West, is highly favorable; and of the | 
its reputation as one of the best, if not the very best, har. read a ' 
bor on Lake Ontario, will do much for its fature prosper. The 
ity. Add to these, the prospect of the termination of the by Mes 
Black River Canal and the Rome Railroad at or near this to re-ct 
point, and we cannot wender that the attention of capital. failed— 
ists and men of enterprise is strongly attracted thither. moved 
ward. Let these works be constructed, and Oswego will after so 
have a formidable, though we trust a generous and amica- Benton 
ble rival. “* In tl 
Buffalo Disenthralled !—We learn that Buffalo harbor rules w 
was clear of ice on the 26th ult.—only one day after the of Mr. 
opening of the adjacent portion of the Canal, and s the De 
eight or ien days before any goods could have reach hat conclu 
city from Albany. The steamboats and sail vessels were cappe 
all ready for resuming their trips on the Lakes—but no Pierce 
freights. Such, at any rate, is the story which reaches w of the ' 
from our Western Emperium—whose citizens, by the took 
way, are not bad at a good story. At all events, the fais Speake 
ing of Nature’s annually protracted blockade of Buffalo Dromg 
has been efiected comparatively early this year, consider. 90; Na 
ing the backwardness of the season. Prosperity to the ™@ ™ovon 
ambitious and enterprising City of the Lakes! 7 
Aca S*  TL nu 
New-York and Erie Railroad.—Great rejoicings tock Commi 
place in the several villages along the line of the Great J.Y.M 
Railroad when the news arrived of the passage through order o! 
the Senate of the bill to aid and accelerate its construction. The | 
Bonfires blazed, houses were illuminated, and cafihon Army f 
thundered a hearty welcome to the gladdening intelligence. The 
Elmira, Binghamton, and Bath, were rendered especially to amer 
good-humored by the announcement. ' ment of 
ash Abide lh taal . strikin 
Henry Conrad, Esq. Member of the Pennsylvania Legis Mek 
lature from Schulkill Co. who resigned his seat im, the insert, i 
House on being reprimanded for his alleged agemcy i For th 
circulating gross and unfounded charges of bribery against at such 
the two Houses, in relation to the re-charter of the U. 8. “> P 
Bank, has been most unexpectedly defeated in an election foundey 
to fill the vacancy. His successful competitor, Mr. Hab and mate 
ley, is, we believe, of the old ‘Jackson and Wolf, party tye ine 
but supported also by the Opposition. Majority 150, Mr. 
Albany Election.—The Election for Town and Chatter J *ddresee 
Officers in our State Metropolis took place on Tuesday, fence o 
and was as pretty a contest as one would wish to sée in’ under ° 
political emporium. The result is the election of ten A¢ Anti-M 
ministratién and nine Opposition Aldermen, with a tie and oles 
(between two Whigs) for the twentieth. The Firat and omer’ 
Third Wards are strongly Opposition, the Fourth ad Rae 
Fifth as decidedly Administration, and the Seconds @j vered, 
equally divided as could well be. The votes will be given 2m . 
in our next. ae verses! 
Murder.—On the night of Monday the 18thd After 
squaw belonging to the ‘Tonnewanda Tribe of of this ¢; 
was shot while in bed by the side of her husband, by @ Admini 
Indian of the Seneca tribe. He was indicted — 
nesday, and plead not guilty. His trial is putoveraal @ the idea 
the next Session of the Court of Oyer and T, i cial and 
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Congress.—In the Senate on Thursday of last week, || and did not apprehend any difficulty in disposing of the 
Mr. Bachanan called up his resolution instracting the || whole revenue of the country. When he had concluded, 


Committee on Finance, to inquire into the expediency of 
authorizing the President to contract with L. Persico for 
furnishing two groups of statuary to complete the eastern 
front of the Capital. A debate ensued, in which Messrs. 
Preston, Mangum, Calhoun, Buchanan, Clay, Davis, and 
Clayton, participated. Mr. Preston expressed a prefer- 
ence for Mr. Greenough, as a native artist, over Mr. Per- 
sico, and was effectively replied to by Mr. Buchanan. 
The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Ruggles, from the Select Cgmmittce on the subject, 
made a report accompanied by a bill to re-organize the 
Patent Office. Bill ordered to a second reading, and 
3,000 copies of the Report printed. 

The bill making appropriations for the naval service for 
the year 1836 ; 

The bill making further appropriations for the suppres- 
sion of Indian hostilities in Florida, were severally read a 
third time, and passed. ' 

The bill to appropriate, for a limited term, the proceeds 
of the public lands, and grant lands to certain States, was 
read a third time. 

The quéstion being on its final passage, it was opposed 
by Messrs. Niles, Morris, and Benton. The latter moved 
to re-commit it, for further inquiry and discussion, which 
failed—only fifteen voting in the affirmative. Mr. Morris 
moved an adjournment. Lost: Yeas 20; Nays 24—but, 
after some words of explanation between Messrs. Porter, 
Benton, and Morris, the Senate adjourned. 


In the House, on motion of Mr. Pierce of N. H. the 
rules were suspended, in order to continue the discussion 
of Mr. Dromgoole’s resolution of inquiry with respect to 
the Depesite Banks. Mr. Bond thereupon resumed and 
concluded his remarks on the subject generally, and in 
support of the amendment proposed by Mr. Wise. Mr. 
Pierce followed in reply, and in defence of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. When he -had concluded, Mr. Gillett 
took the floor; but the hour of one having arrived, the 
Speaker announced the special order of the day. Mr. 
Dromgoole moved that the rules be again suspended. Yeas 
90; Nays 55—not two-thirds in the affirmative—so the 
motion was lost, and the House passed to the order of the 
day. 

On motion of Mr. Cambreleng, the House went into 
Committee of the whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
J. Y. Mason in the chair,) in pursuance of the special 
order of the 26th of January. 

The bill making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the year 1836 was taken up. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Cambreleng 
to amend the bill in the following clause: “ For the arma- 
ment of fortifications, two hundred thousand dollars,” by 
striking out $200,000, and inserting $1,224,000. 

Mr. Mercer moved to strike out the entire clause, and 
insert, in lieu thereof, the following : 

For the purchase or construction of a foundry for ordnance, 
at such place as the Secretary of War, with the approbation 
of the President of the U ised Gentes, may select, and for de- 
fraying the expense of conducting the operations of such 
foundry for one year, including the purchase of necessary tools 
and materials, the sum of —— hundred thousand dollars ; and 


that the further sunr of —— hundred thousand dollars be ap- 
propriated to the purchase of ordnance for immediate use. 


Mr. Moore, of New York, who was entitled to the floor, 
addressed the committee at length in explanation and de- 
fence of the political doctrines maintained sucessively, 
under a variety of names, by the ‘ Working-Men,’ and the 
‘Anti-Monopoly Democrats’ or Loco-Focos of this city 
and elsewhere, embracing the most sweeping denuncia- 
tions of the class of society whom he denominated “ the 
aristocracy.” Mr. M.’s remarks were impressively de- 
livered, and excited much interest. After speaking an 
hour, and before he had reached the application of his 
general propositions to the subject before the House, he 
was compelled to give way by indisposition. 

After some incidental conversation, Mr. M’Keon, also 
of this city, followed in a general defence of the National 
Administration. In the course of his remarks, he scouted 
the idea that a dangerous crisis had arrived in our finan. 
cial and banking system. He thought there would be a 
Breat reduction in the revenue from public lands! &c. 
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Mr. McComas of Va. obtained the floor. Adjourned. 

On Friday, Mr. Benton introduced a resolution inqui- 
ring of the President if any branch of the public service 
had suffered for want of seasonable appropriations. After 
it had been adopted without remark, Mr. Webster moved 
its reconsideration on account of its extraordinary charac- 
ter. Agreed to—so the resolution lies one day. 


The Public Land Bill was again under consideration, 
and was opposed at length by Messrs. Morris and 
Walker. Motions to adjourn to Tuesday and Monday, 
were successively negatived. Mr. Ewing moved that the 
Land Bill be taken up for final decision on Tuesday, as 
he wished to have a full Senate. Adjourned. 

In the House, Hon. Thomas 'T: Whittlesey, elected 
from Connecticut to supply the vacancy created by the 
death of Hon. Z. Wildman, appeared and took his seat. 

Mr. Wilkins of Ky. offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of an acknowledgment 
- recognition by this Government of the independence of 

exas. 


Objections were made to its considerafion, and the 
House refused to suspend the rule. 

Mr. Bell, from the Committe on Indian Affairs, reported 
a joint resolution, suspending the sale of the Choctaw In- 
dian lands acquired by the treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek, (on account of extensive frauds, we believe.) The 
resolulution was read a first and secoud time, and then, 
after a few remarks from Mr. Bell, read a third time and 
passed. No other business of importance was transacted. 
Adjourned. 

On Saturday, in Senate, Mr. White submitted a pre- | 
amble and resolution declaring the famous resolution of 
March 28th 1834, “ rescinded, reversed, and annulled,” 
&c. &c.—being designed as a substitute for Mr. Benton’s 
Expunging Resolutions. (We shall probably publish 
them when the subject comes up for further consideration.) 

On motion of Mr. Preston, the Senate proceeded tocon- | 
sider a joint resolution authorizing the President to claim 
and receive the legacy bequeathed to the United States 
by James Smithson of England, forthe purpose of building 
at Washington a Seminary for the diffusion of knowledge 
by the name of the Smithsonian Lustitution.—The debate 
on this subject, involving grave questions of Constitutiona 
power, consumed nearly the whole day. ‘The resolution 
ultimately passed: Yeas 31; Nays—Messrs. Calhoun, 
Ewing, (Ill.) Hill, King, (Ga.) Preston, Robinson, 
White,—7. 

The Senate then went into Executive business. 

The House did not sit on Saturday. 

On Monday, in Senate, a joint resolution, to authorize 
the President to appoint an agent to represent the United 
States in the case of the Smithson legacy; and 

A bill for the payment of the militia of Vermont for 
services rendered at the battle of Plattsburgh, were each 
read a third time, and passed. 

The special order of the day, was the bill to regulate 
the deposite of Public Moneys in the several State Banks 
Amendments were offered by Messrs Wright and Calhoun 
respectively, which they desired to have printed—so the 
bill was laid on the table for a few days. 

The Senate then tock up the Harbor Bill! A number 
of amendments were offered—one by Mr. Porter, appro- 
priating $75,000 “for opening, deepening, and keeping 
clear the mouth of the Mississipi,” was so amended as to 
authorize a survey merely, and in that shape agreed to. 
Mr. King of Ala. moved to strike out all the specific sur- 
veys. Negatived: Yeas 12; Nays 22. 

The bill was then reported, the amendments concurred 
in, and the bill ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 

After a short time spent in Executive business, Adj. 

The House was not in session this day. - 

On Tuesday the action of both Houses was suspended 
by the announcement of the decease of Hon. Richard* J. 
Manning, a Member of the House of Representatives. 








Adj. 





—=— 
devoted to morning business, Mr. Benton moved the post- 


ponement of the special orders in favor of the bill from 
the House to authorize the President to accept the servi- 
ces of volunteers. The motion was opposed by Messrs. 
Ewing, Clay, and Preston, on the ground that an under- 
standing already prevailed that the Land Bill should be 
disposed of this day—as also that the amendments to the 
Volunteer bill had not yet been printed, &c. Negatived. 

The Senate then took up the bill authorising the distri- 
bution smong the States of the proceeds of the Public 
Lands ; and Messrs. Wright and Benton successively ad- 
dressed the Senate in opposition thereto—the latter in ve- 


| hement denunciation of its-provisions. When he had con- 


cluded, the question was put—“ Shall the bill pass ?”— 
and decided in the affirmative - 


Yeas—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, Critten- 
den, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, 
Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Web- 
ster, White—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Calhoun, Cuthbert, Ewing of LIli- 
nois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Ala. King of Ga. Linn, 
Moore, Morris, Niles, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley; 
Tallmadge, Walker, Wright—20. Adj. 


In the House, the morning business was not of general 
interest. At one o’clock, the Army Appropriation bill was 
taken up in Committee of the Whole, and Mr. Cambre- 
leng withdrew his amendment, increasing the armament 
item from $200,000 to $1,224,000, and announced his de- 
termination of renewing it on the Fortification bill. Mr. 
Mercer’s amendment was put and lost. The bill was read 
through by sections, and a number of miner amendments 
made. It was then laid aside, but ultimately, after the 
Committee had risen, read a third time and passed. 








Hon. Richard J. Manning, a Member of the House of 
Representatives from the Camdew District, 8. Carolina, 
died suddenly at the Mansion House, Philadelphia, on 
Sunday evening last. He was a gentleman of estimable 
character in all his public and private relations, and was 
for some years Governor of South Carolina. Remarka- 
ble for his general urbanity and his superiority to all petty 
considerations of party, he had attained a high standing at 
Washington, and his death is universally lamented. 


Filial Affection.—We have*been infermed that a young 
lady, about eighteen years of age, dressed in man’s appe- 
rel, passed through this place a week or two since She 
had travelled on foot from Vermont to Newcastle, in Me,- 
cer county. Her object was to visit an uncle in Pitts- 

burgh, who was formerly wealthy, to obtain assistance 
for = aged father, who had once been in easy circum- 
stances, but, owing to the kindness of his héart in bailing 
a friend, is now confined in jail. 

When the young woman arrived at Newcastle, she was 
informed that her uncle had become nearly as poor as her 
father, and was utterly unable to render him any assist- 
ance. Disappointed and discouraged, she turned home- 
ward. Her purse being exhausted, a rapacious landlord 
between this place and Newcastle seized part of her cloth- 
ing as pay for a aight’s lodging. While here, she put up 
at the hotel of Mr. J. E. Smith, whose family, discoveriu 
her sex, kindly furnished her with other clothing, as wel 
as the means of eprye | her journey home. 

Such an example of filial affection is seldom exhibited. 
A delicate young female, well educated, and posseséing 
all the acquirements that would render her an ornament 
to society, performing on foot, in the dead of winter, a 
journey of about 600 miles, animated by the bare hope of 
liberating a father from prison, could not be too much ad- 
mired.—The object of her disguise was to insure safety to 
her person during the journey. 

Of the conduct of the two innkeepers, we must say that 
of the latter is certainly commendable, while that of the 
former should receive our hearty detestation. 

[ Meadville (Pa.) Courier. 


Acquittal of Hamilton.—The Jury came into court last 
evening about 9 o’clock, says the Albany Evening Journal 
of Saturday, with a verdict of Acquittal for Mr, Hamilton, 
who was indicted for the murder of Mr. Duffy: The 
verdict was received by a numerous audience with loud 
and reiterated bursts of applause. 


Suecessful Mail Robbery.—On Wednesday a man called 
himself James W. Mergan, but whose real name is James 
W. Murray, presented at the Fulton Bank in this city, 
and received the cash for, a draft on it fer 900and odd dol- 
lars, which, it is proved, was stolen from a mail im South 











The customary resolutions were moved, accompanied by 
eloquent and feeling remarks, by Mr. Preston in the Senate 
and Mr. Pinckney in the House. Adjourned. 

In Senate, ou Wednesday, after some time had been 





Carolina, recently robbed by him of sandry. letters con- 
taining money and drafts, and of which Murray was the 
driver. He 1s originally from Onondoga county, where 
he is well known. [Sun. 
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_ IMPORTANT FROM TEXAS. 

By the Levant, arrived this morning, we have the fol- 
lowing information, which we think can be depended 
u : ° 
. TCol. Fannin evacuated Goliad on the 19th March, by 
order of General Houston, Commander-in-Chief; his 
force was between 340 and 350 men; about eight miles 
east of the fort, they were surrounded by the enemy with 
2000 cavalry and infantry. The advance guard were cut 
off, 28 in number. ‘The attack was made by the enemy 
between 4 and 5 o'clock, P. M.. Fannin fought them un- 
til late in the evening, and repulsed them with a small loss 
on his part, while that of the enemy was 190 killed! and 
many wounded. After the enemy had fallen back, Col. 
Fannin entrenched himself during the night. On the fol- 
lowing morning the enemy showed a white flag. Fannin 
went out to meet the commanding General, who repre- 
sented to Col. Fannin that he knew the force opposed to 
him—that he was entrenched in an open prairie without 
water, that he was surrounded, and that his men must per- 
ish, that he wished to show him quarter, &c. A capitula- 
tion was made with the usual forms of warfare ; Col. Fan- 
nin was to lay down his arms and march back to Goliad, 
where they were to remain six or eight days as prisoners 
of war, to be shipped to New Orleans from Copano. 
They surrendered on these conditions ; on the ninth day af- 
ter their arrival at Goliad, they were assured that a vessel 
was to receive them at Copano, to embark for New Or- 
leans, and Col. F. marched out in file, the Mexicans on 
each side of him. 'They marched down about five miles, 
and the order was given to fire upon them. At the first 
fire nearly every man fell—a Mr. Hadden of Texas and 
three others succeded in reaching some bushes about 100 
—_ distant. ‘They were pursued by the enemy into the 

igh grass, where they lost sight of them. H. remained 
in the grass all night; in the morning he succeeded iu ma- 
king his escape. 

By the Levant we alse have information that the Indians 
on the Mexican fronticr have risen in great force ; that one 
American had been killed, and all was terror and confu- 
sion in the country. Gen. Gaines had advanced to the Sa- 
bine with about 700 men, and was collecting all the force 
of the country to attempt to stop the advance of the In- 
dians. Report estimated them at 10,000 strong. 


Heap Quarters, West of Brazos, 3lst March, 1836, 
To the People of the East of Brazos: 


My encampment is preparing on the west of Brazos, 
where I shall wait for some supplies and re-inforcements. 
My inclination never has been to cross the Brazos; and 
the false reports spread, are by men who have basely de- 
serted the army of Texas. t men from the east press 
on to the army, and cross over to Groces. If men will, 
with the present force, we can defeat and capture the ene- 
my. ‘The army of the enemy has been represented at 10 
to 30,000 men, wien indeed it never has exceeded’ 3 or 
4000, in Texas; and the force that attacked Col. Fannin 
was only 1500, and he had only 320 men. They fought 
him in the prairie, where they had no water, and where 
poe | were surrounded. ‘Their cavalry are not numerous, 
and their infantry are men pressed into service, and con- 
victs from prison; their army are encumbered with wo- 
men and children. Let the men of the cast come to our 
aid, and bring all deserters with them. Aid from the Uni- 
ted States is landivg on our coast. Capt. Brown withoue 
of our vessels, has taken a Mexican vessel with 420 barrels 
flour, 300 kegs powder, and other supplies for the army. 
My spies report the enemy within a few miles of San Fe- 
lipe, with 8 or 900 men only, and only 30 cavalry. We 
will whip them soon. 

The citizens of San Felipe, when they beard it ramored 
that the enemy had crossed the Colorado, immediately 
set fire to theirown houses and reduced the towu to ashes. 
Let the people not be any Jonger in dread of danger, if the 
men will turn out like men. Samvet Hovsron, 

Commandcr-in-Chief. 
Fort Jesup, April 14th, 1336, 

Dear Sin:—Nacogodches has been abandoned, and 
Y this hour, probably is in ruins. A detachment of the 

exican army, has by an extraordinary movement been 
united with the Indians of the North, whom it is reported, 
are 1500 strong, and unless timely succour is obtained, 
the country will be overrun and depredations and horrors 
which were so lately enacted in Florida will now be re- 
newed on the western border of our happy land. Hun- 
dreds of families are rapidly fleeing from the ruthless sav- 
ages, who are hastening down upon them, and all is con- 
fusion between here and St. Augustine. Gov. Quitman, 
the noble and brave Quitman, who merely weat to explore 
the country and lay out the promised land, has heedlessly 
found himself and his handful of devoted adherents, hem- 
med in by the Mexicans on one hand and the Indians on 
the other, and he is now rallying the scattered inhabitants 
and forming a rear guard, to protect the unfortunate wo- 
men and children, who are hurrying with all possible speed 
to the Sabine. Gen. Mason reached here express last 
evening—and Gen. Gaines with just promptitude has order- 
ed 8 or 10 Companies from this Garrison, to be on the line of 
march by 30'clock, P. M. and to reach the Sabine as early as 








possible. He will take the command, and thus add another 
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laurel to the crown of glory which he has so recently and 
justly sounded im the East. The bugie once sounded, and 
the line of march once commenced, it will not cease, I 
hope, till Mexico has fallen or Texas is free. 


Rouse up the friends of Texas with all possible haste, 
aud urge the Florida volunteers on their return to take 
vessels and steamers, andembark for the Trinity and reach 
Robinson Crossing, as socn as possible, and protect the 
suffering inhabitants in that quarter—cut off the retreat of 
the Mexicans, and restore Gen. Houston who is now 
fighting his war I hope, to victory on the banks of the 
Brazos—lI shall continue on to-day till I reach my friend 
Quitman—dead or alive, God grant he may be safe and 
preserved for the future good of his country in Texas. 

In great haste, yours truly, F. B.S. 
NaTCHITOCHES, Apri! 16. 

‘* Since my last, I have been back to the Brazos. I es- 
caped captivity, and perhaps the honor of being shot, by 
a oes erate effort. he whole of Texas is broken up. 
The human misery I have seen, cannot be described. 
The fugitives are now crossing the Sabine, but I fear ma- 
ny families in the rear will be cut off. Houstonis encamp- 
ed, by the latest intelligence, in the Brazos bottom, 
miles above San Felipe. He has 2500 men and is daily 
receiving reinforcements. The feeling of the army is 
good, and no one doubts his success. Gen. Gaines 
marched yesterday for the Sabine.” 


We understand that Gen. Gaines has despatched Capt. 
Hitchcock to Santa Anna touscertain whether he has invi- 
ted the Indians from this side of the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Texas, to assist him in the 
war he has waged with the Texians. He goes of course 
with the flag of the United States to protect him. Should 
that not be respected, Santa Anna’s daysjare numbered, 
and their sands but few. Mobile Mer. 


Col. Crockett not dead yct.—We are much gratified in 
being able to inform our readers that Col. Crockett, the 
hero and patriot, it is said, isnot yet dead. This cheering 
news is brought by a = now in this city, directly 
from ‘l'exas, and who left the Colonel, as he states, three 
weeks ago, at the house of his brother-in-law in Texas, 
where the Colonel was lying quite ill, but gradually 
though slowly recovering from his wounds. 

The gentleman who brings this news is known to a numn- 
ber of our citizens, who believe him to be a gentleman of 
veracity. Le states that Crockett was left upon the bat- 
tle ground at St. Antonio covered with wounds, and as | 
the Mexicans supposed, dead. That after the Mexicans 
had abandoned the place, Crockett was found by some of 
his acquaintances to be lying among the slain, still exhibit- 
ing signs of fife. He was immediately taken care of, and 
conveyed to comfurtable lodgings, (as before stated) where 
his wounds were dressed, aud every attention merenan 
to his recovery paid him. He had received a severe gash 
with a tomahawk on the upper part of the forehead, a ball 
iu hisleftarm, and another through one of his thighs, be- 
sides several other minor wounds. When the gentleman 
who brings this intelligence left his brother-in-law’s house, 
Crockett was doing well. 

In relation to the death of Col. Crockett, the Natchez 
Courier relates the following :—While Col. Childers was 
questioning Col. Travis’ servant (whoescaped the general 
massacre) about the battle, he asked, ‘“‘ How did Col. 
Crockett behave?” ‘The negro simply replied, “It was 
thought Col. Crockett killed the most, as he had the big- 
gest pile of dead around him.” 


LETTER FROM GENERAL GAINES, 
Heap Quarters, WESTERN DEPARTMENT, } 
Natcsitocues, La. 8th April, 1636, 

Sin—The war in Texas, which has of late assumed a 
sanguinary and savage aspect, has induced the President 
of the United States to require a considerable augmenta- 
tion of regular force to be concentrated upon this section 
of the national frontier, to which my attention has been 
particularly directed. He deems it to be the duty of the 
United States to remain entirely neutral, and to cause 
their neutrality to be respected—peaceably if practicable 
—forcibly if necessary. 

The Sad article of the Treaty with Mexico requires 
both the contracting parties to prevent “ by force all hos- 
tilities and incursions on the part of the Indian nations 
living within their respective boundaries, so that the 
United States of America will not suffer their Indians to 
attack the citizens of the Mexican States,” &e. 

The provisions of this 1 am particularly instructed to 
cause to be enforced; aud I have, pursuant to instruc- 
tions, taken measures tu make known to the various In- 
dian tribes inhabiting that portion of the United States 
bordering upon the Mexican territory, on the waters of 
the Red and Arkansas rivers, the determination of the 
government to prevent any hostile incursions into Texas, 
and have directed that the Chiefs be called upon to incul 
cate upon their people the necessity of carefully abstain- 
ing from any violation of the abeve mentioned engage- 
ments—and i have moreover informed them, pursuant to 
the orders of the President, that 1 will not hesitate to use 








the force at my disposal for the purpose of preventing 








any such designs. 


I have learned from several of our citizens entitled 1) 
credit, that one Manuel Flores, a Mexican Spaniard, by 


for several years past a citizen of “ Spanish town” inthis 
State, near the Sabine Ridge, has been lately commis 
sioned by ns professing to act by the authority of th, 


Mexican Goverament, for par of enticing 
dians in the western | epee, on out.side of the Rn 
line, to join them in the war of extermination now rag 


in Texas; and that with this view, the agent, 
Flores, accompani = stranger, has la 

the valley of be Red River, and has al 

considerable excitement among the Caddo And 
I have very recently learned from several intelligent per. 
sons in Texas, and others who have lately been there 


that many of our Indians have gone over to the Tera, | 
side of the line. 

These facts and circumstances present to me thei 
tant question—whether I am to sit still and suffer 
movements to be so far matured as to place the white get. 
tlements on both sides of the line wholly in the power of 
these savages—or whether I ought not instantly:to pre. 
pare the means for protecting the frontier se and 
if necessary, compelling the Indians to return to their 
own homes and hunting grounds ? ; 

I cannot but decide in favor of the last alternative which ” 
this question presents; for nothing can be more evident | 
than that an Indian war, commencing on either side of | 
the line, will as surely extend to both sides, as thataligh. | 
ed quick-match thrust into one side of a powder mag. | 
zine would extend the explosion to both sides. 

But | am without mounted men, the only desctiption of 
force which will enable me to interpose an efficient check 
to the daily increasing danger which every intelligent ¢. 
tizen with whom I have conversed upon the subject 
prehends. And apprehending as | do that the lol of, 
mouth, which it would require to submit the case to th 
decision of the President of the United States, migh 

rove fatal to a large portion of the frontier inhabitants, | 
oe determined to solicit of your Excellency, a brigade 
to consist of two or three battalions of volunteers—as m. 
ny to be mounted as praclicable—to repair to this plate » 
soon as may be convenient, by companies or . 
to receive their arms and camp equipage at New Orleam 
and Baton Rouge. There may be eight or ten companies & 
to a battalion. : 

Should the war in Texas be brought to a close without 
the apprehended Indian hostilities, the volunteers will be 
discharged forthwith. ' 


With perfect res 
Your 


t, I have the honor to be 
jent servant, 
(Signed) EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Mejor-General Commanding, 
To His Excellency, Edward D. White, 
Gov. of the State of Louisiana, New Orleans. 


Mexico.—The packet Ann Eliza, Capt. Biscoc, arrived | 
at this port from Vera Cruz on Wednesday, bringing 
Vera Cruz advices to the 15th ult. and Mexico to the 9h. 

Santa Anna has sent home a most exaggerated aceount 
of his successes in Texas, aud great rejoicings have taken 
place in consequence.—We take the following paragraphs 
from the Courier : 


We learn from a private letter, that Coro, the President 
ad interim of the Republic, (as it is yet called,) has found 
it impracticable to carry on the government ; and isto be 
superceded by General Parez, the bosom friend of Pr 
prasa, the head of the federal or liberal party. It is ako 
said that the new Secretary of the Treasury will retire and 
his place be filled by one who inclines to liberal principles | 
and a restoration of the constitution of 1824. 
movements show that Santa Anna is not secure in the - 
possession of his Mexican authority. 

In the official despatch of Santa Anna, he calls for five ~ 
thousand additional troops, and two hundred officers, to 
supply the place of the seventy killed and three hundred 
wounded at the assault upon the Alamo! He also urges 
a speedy supply of moncy as absolutely necessary to 
success, 

This false despatch of the tyrant, was deemed of 6 
cient importance by the Government, to induce them 
order te deums in every parish in. the re and feu 
joies from every garrison and fort. Also," nr 
view of all the troops, to whom it was tobe 
What an evidence of weakness ! E 

The schooner Paragon, fitting out as a Mexican 
of-war, was nearly ready for sea, and had been 
under the command of one of the most notorious pire® 
— gulf of Mexico. She will soon sail under Tex 
colors. 





Unfortunate Rencontre.—By letters from the Ope 
we are informed that a rencontre, or what is € 
called a “street fight,” took place in that tows on 
the morning of the first inst. between Alston Youngblood 
Esq. and Lieut. N. Tilton, formerly of the Americas, 
vy, in which the latter was mortally wounded. % 
wound has inflicted with a pistol ball, which 
side, and passed through the body just above the 


causing death in about eight hours. [N~ 
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[7 The publication office of the New-Yorker is removed from No. 
18 to No 127 Nassau-st. (south-east corner of Cliiton-Hall.) Subscri- 
hers who haye changed their residences and who therefore are not 
reached by this No. of the paper, will please remark our new location, 
and call at our present office for a change of direction. Our country 
friends who are about to visit the city will also please take a memoran- 
dum of our new head-quarters. 

The Editorial and Printing Rooms of The New-Yorker have like- 
wise been removed from No. 80 Vesey-st.to the fourth story 6f the 
new building rear of 29 Aun-st. a few doors east of Nassau. 





** Mr. E. M. Grirrine (of Little-Falls, N. Y.) is an authorized 
Agent of The New-Yorker, in the States of New-York, New-Jersey, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WittuMm Hunt is authorized to receive subscriptions and pay- 
ments for the New-Yorker in such parts of this State as he may visit. 

Mr. Oatiw Lewis is fully authorized to act as Agent for the New- 
Yorker throughout the State of Vermouit and the county of Washing- 
ton, N. ¥. . 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Say, what is Beauty?” we have, on final reading, been compelled to decline. 
grammar us ‘has fell’ will not do, the rhyme prevents a ready 


correction. 

“ Stanzas to Lydia” will appear. 

“A Pragment” (H. G. S.) comes to us with the request—“ If you publish 
this, please correct mistakes.” As the errors of rhythm alone exceed in 
namber the lines in the effusion, we must decline the hard conditions. 

The lines “ On a Young Gentleman leaving Wyoming,” must be truly flatter- 
ing te the fortunate —w but have two faults which militate agaiust 
their i 


unpaid Dane and qesentin ie rather more 
than admi: of the poetess for the ‘ gentleman’ afore- 
nid. “ Ah! lovely Richard!” is a most delightful commencement for an 


individual communication, but scarcely so felicitous for a newspaper effu- 
sium. The lady will understand that the postage is our vbjection, and the 
Sapphic character of the verse our reason. 
“ Lines” and “ Pencilli a HL.) place us under deep obligations to the 
authoress, which shall at not remain unacknowledged. We cannot 
but regret, though she may not, that their appearance must be delayed a 


few weeks. 
"(V. G. A.) will b 
Bs Cicer bas some good idess, but will mot do for the 
“No. 1” of a series. We have ahor or of that same ‘ No. 1.’ which it re- 
: some decided counteraction to overcume. 
e Orphan” ( is declined. “ Farewell my home” (D.M.] do. 
“Sarah Lee” [A. D. 3 cecearied at oe ome 
“The Last r of the ea ae Home of Peace” 
E. F. &.) are recei we 
“ ” [H. G. S.] are declined. ‘The versification is passable, but the ideas 
too common-place. 





—= 





“ Southern Literary Messenger.”—The April No. of this spirited 
Monthly reaches us somewhat later than its date would indicate, yet 
so excellent in matter and mauner that the reader will easily be induced 
to pardon the delinquency. The remarkable typographical neatness 
of the Messenger we have frequently alluded to, in glancing rapidly, 
as now, at the more intrinsic character of its contents, Some of those 
of the present number deserve a more extended consideration than 
we have time or space to give them. 

“ MSS. of Benjamin Franklin” form the opening paper of the Maga- 
zine—three hitherto unpublished though characteristic eseays from 
the pen of the first eminent philosopher and sage whom America can 
claim as herown. ‘A Lecture on Providence’ is replete with the pro- 
found yet perspicuous common sense which was ever so prominent a 
feature in the character of the inventor of the lightning-rod; while 
the letters of ‘ Anthony Afterwit’ and ‘Celia Single’ are in his lighter 
vein of humorous utilitarianism which would have done no discredit 
to the pen of Addison. (By the way, why have we no compilation or 
Edition of the Life and Writings of Dr. Franklin at all commensurate 
with the dignity of the subject? Such a work would form a valuable 
and now desirable addition to American literature.) 

“ Genius” is discussed in the succeeding prose paper, and to better 
purpose than in the majority of essays on the subject. The writer 
maintains that “ Genius, as it appears to me, is merely a decided pre- 
ference for any study or pursuit, which enables its possessor to give it 
the close and unwearied attention necessary to ensure success.” This 
proposition is stoutly and ably maintained, and, though we cannot 
concur in it fully, we believe it much nearer the truth than is generally 
supposed. If true at all, it is a profitable truth, and should pass into an 
axiom with all convenient celerity. 

“ Some Ancient Greek Authors Chronologically Considered” is an 
article evineing profitably directed research, which we shall copy. 

“ March Court” isa sketch so exclusively Virginian that we can 
hardly judge of its merit. 

“ The Death of Robespierre” is a dramatic sketch—a species of wri- 
ting which we do not properly appreciate. We, who do not worship 
even Shakspeare, cannot bow to the sway of his humbler satellites. 

“ Woman” is the topic of the succeeding paper—judicious and sensi- 
ble, but not very original or forcible, considering that the essayist is a 
lady. 

“ Leaves from a Scrap-Book” will be found among our literary se- 
lections, We regret that its Greek characters and phrases compelled 
us to exclude the author's forcible illustration of the disadvantages 
under which the earlier poets labor in a comparison with the moderns. 
Nothing could be more conclusive. 

The Editorials of the number are ably written—though some pages 
are devoted to a solution of the mystery of the Automaton Chess-Play- 
er—doubtless the correct one: viz. that, after all the scrutiny which 
it has undergone, there is actually a man concealed in the pretended 
machinery. We are not sure that this demonstation, conceding it to 
be such, is worth the spece it necessarily occupies. 

Inthe matter of Criticism, the Messenger has involved itself in a 
diffcuky with some of our Northern party, as is not 
wusual in such cases, being just about half right, The Southern Edi- 
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tor has quite too savage a way of pouncing upon unlucky wights who 
happen to have severally perpetrated any thing below par in the lit- 
erary line—like the Indian, who cannot realize that an enemy is con- 
quered till he is sealped—and some of the mangled have no more 
policy than to betray their soreness by attempts at retaliation, under 
very flimsy dieguises—invariably making the matter worse. We think 
the Messenger often quite too severe—as in the case of ‘Norman Les- 
lie'—but still able and ingenuous. The Poems of Drake and Halleck 
are reviewed this month—neither of them after the fashion of an ar- 
deut and awed admirer—but faithfully, fairly, and with discrimina- 
tion, , 

In conclusion, we take pleasure in remarking the fact that the cause 
of literature at the South is so flourishing as it appears to be at present. 
We believe the whole ber of periodicals which may be distin- 
guished as literary on the other side of the Potomac has more than 
doubled during the last two years, and that their circulation has in- 
creased in at least equal proportion. We rejoice at this state of things, 
though it may be justly thought to militate against our own personal 
interest, The South has interests and feelings which find little real 
sympathy, though a profound and respectful deference elsewhere ; 
and it is right that she should have literary as well as political jour- 
nals to maintain those interests and challenge respect for those feel- 





Classical Family Library.—Ovid.—Nos. XX. XXI. of the Harpers’ 
‘Classical Family Library’ embody the Poems of Ovid, translated by 
Dryden, Pope, Congreve, Addison, and ethers. We cannot consider 
them any very desirable or creditable addition to a family library, nor 
indeed to the current reading of the day. We allude not exclusively 
totheir moral tendency. In this edition, the most objectionable produc- 
tion of the Roman libertine is suppressed, and only his Metamorpho- 
ses and Epistles are given. We can hardly deem this a recommenda- 
tion te those who will be likely to read it at all; for the Metamorpho- 
ses, in their English version—whatever may be thought of the origi- 
nal—seem to us but a tolerable collection of absurd and often puerile 
fables in that tamest and most monotonous of all poetic measures, the 
ten-syllabled iambic, which renders even Pope’s Homer fatiguing. To 
balance these defects, we have graces of style and diction, felicity of 
expression, harmony of versification, beauty and profuseness of im- 
agery. Perhaps we should add liceutiousness of thought and language 
tothe alluring q of these fictions ; but really the libertinism of 
the ancients is so far behind the intelligence of our enlightened age 
that we must regard them, though prurient in themselves, as scarcely 
voluptuous in their tendency—corrupt, yet with hardly the power of 
corrupting. Modern profligacy, so far as its poisou mingles with and 
tinges the current of our literature, insists on throwing the drapery 
of sentiment over the deformity of vice, and can hardly be grateful 
for or gratified by the unveiled grossness of the earlier ministers at 
the altar of impurity. Such, at least, is our impression. Those who 
find beauties in a translation of Ovid to compensate for his sins 
against taste as well as morality will find this edition a cheap and con- 
venient one. 








“ Life on the Lakes, being Tales and Sketches collected during a 
Trip to the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior,” in two volumes, is Mr. 
Dearborn’s latest publication. The author narrates his adventures 
and impressions during a tour from the Commercial Emporium by the 
Hudson, the Canal to Oswego, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Su- 
perior, to the celebrated phenomena of nature alluded to in his title as 
the goal of his wanderings—returning by way of Chicago, Ottawa, 
Alton and St. Louis. Our traveller has some excellent faults for one 
of his vocation—and foremost among them we rank his determination 
to amuse the reader even at the sacrifice of his own self-consequeunce. 
In fact, a more completely ‘ unstarched’ observer of this world’s odd 
sights and ways never narrated his adventures on the forecastle of a 
seventy-four. In this particular, his work may almost chalienge a 
comparison with the inimitable ‘ Journal’ of Mrs. Fanny Kemble But- 
ler. His descriptions are invariably vivid and faithful—though we 
cannot say as much of the chalk-and-water lithograph by which the 
‘Pictured Rocks’ would fain be illustrated —Those who expect to 
travel westward within a few years—(and we are not sure whether 
this specification embraces four or five-sixths of our entire Eastern 
population)—will find interest and entertainment in a perusal of ‘ Life 
on the Lakes.’ 

“ The Self-Condemncd—A Romance by the author of ‘ The Loliards,’ 
‘ Calthorpe,’ 4c.” — Silence, there!’ exclaimed a judge from the beach, 
in no very good humor, to a crowd of rather turbulent spectators of 
the course of even-handed justice: “here have been five or six pris- 
oners tried, and I have not been able to hear a word that was said.”— 
The case was one of hardship certainly—but not more than our own 
with regard to the ten or twelve new volumes which load our table 
this week, while we cannot find time to examine one of them faithfully. 
Here is the Harpers’ last novel,—compact, fair-seeming, and by an 
author whose former production, ‘The Lollards,’ gained him some 
considerable celebrity—yet we must honestly confess that we have not 
read ten pages of it. We may presume that the judge aforemention- 
ed dealt mercifully with the calprits whose fate he so unceremoniously 
or intuitively decided—yet we must be content to admire without imi- 
tating his temerity. All we can say at present, therefore, of ‘ The 
Self-Condemned’ is that, had it reached us at any other time than the 
first week in May, we should probably have found time to read it. 


“ Simmers bound to Change their own Hearts.”—J.S. Taylor has 
just issued Mr. Finney’s remarkable sermon under this title in a sepa- 
rate form and ata price which is intended to insure it a wide circula- 
tion. As a compendious and forcible exhibit of the peculiar doctrines 
of that portion of the Presbyterian Church denominated the New 
School, it will doubtless command attention, 
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“ American Monthly Magazine.”—We do not regard the May No. 
of this periodical as equal in merit to many of its predecessors. In 
fact, we miss from its pages the impress of some pens which could be 
ill spared by any work in whose service they had once been enlisted. 
The opening paper on “ Romeo” is.a good one, though scarcely equal 
to that on “ Hamlet” inthe preceding number. “ Allston the Painter” 
is the title of the best article this mouth. “Oricntal Readings,” judi- 
cious and satisfactory as usual. “ An Indien Treaty Scene” (trans- 
ferred to our last page) is drawn to the life. “A Visit to the Olerk of 
the Weather” is droll, yet scarcely amusing, “Our Cowntrymen 
Abroad” may perhaps read with profit the article commenting on their 
behavior as it is and depicting it as it ought to be—it has little attrac- 
tion for others. The poetry of this number is, with slight exceptions, 
very middling. 

The most remarkable paper in the Magazine is a criticism on the 
Poems of Mr. Goodrich—by the Boston Editor, we presume, who has 
some private account to settle with the reviewed poct, About hal 
the castigation he has bestowed on the luckless bard would have been 
a severe inflicion—the whole goes far to refute the mathematical ax - 
iom that the greater sum necessarily includes the less. Criticism, like 
cookery, may be overdone—as is here abundantly d rated. (G. 
Dearborn, 38 Gold-st.) 








“ The Disinherited, and The Insnared—by the Authoress of ‘ Flirta- 
tion.’”—Here is one of a class of works for which we have little 
affection—that of the English novel of fashionable high life. Deeming 
them calculated at once to pervert the intollect, distort the manners, 
and deprave the heart, by their discolored pictures of a state of society 
which can never exist on this side of the Atlantic, we shall at least do 
nothing to extend their circulation. Characterized by no deep research 
into human nature, or the many striking phenomena which an infinite 





variety of cir t 8 bine with it to present, they are only 
fitted te beguile Day of its duties, or Night of its rest, in a state of 
feverish, unhealthful excit t, which leaves the mind fatigued, not 





refreshed—weakened, not invigorated. We find pleasure in the re. 
flection that we have never recommended a novel of this stamp to the 
favorable attention of the American publit. (Shepherd, 129 Broadway ) 





“ Confessions and Crimes, or the Diary of a London Clergyman.”— 
Another and a coarser edition, by Carey & Hart, of a work whieh we 
announced last week from the press of the Harpers. From the little 
that we have been able to read of it, we gather that the narrative af- 
fords a succession of truthful and graphic pi from a 
life—pathetic, interesting, and replete with the lessons of a sound and 
healthful piety, When our two great publishing houses issue a work 

imult ly, and i diately after its original appearance in Lon- 
don, the chance is something more than an even one that it will be 
found every way worthy of perusal. (C. Shepherd, 189 Broadway.) 








“ Ups and Downs in the Life of a Distressed Genileman.”—We have 
read just enough of this volume to see that the author is endeavoring 
to‘ poke fun’ at those promising lads who have the fortune to be re- 
garded by their fond ‘parents as miracles of genius, and to fancy that 
his in this laudable undertaking has been by no means extra- 
ordinary. The reader who shall be able to go beyond a melancholy 
smile—rather commiserating than sympathetic—ouce in fifty pages, 
will deserve credit for his charity or his happy buoyancy of tempera- 
meut. (12mo. pp 224. Leavitt, Lord & Co.) 





Sallust—The Harpers have just published a sixth edition of “ Sa)- 
lust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Cataline, with an English 
Commentary, and Geographical and Historical Index; by Charles An- 
thon, L. L. D.” That Sallust was among the purest writers of the era 
of Rome's greatness has perhaps never beeu disputed ; and the pecu- 
liar fituess of his historical treatises for the study of the Latin tongue 
is universally conceded. ‘Sixth edition’ speaks the success of Pro- 
fessor Anthon’s labors more ‘rcibly than any commendations from 
our peu; while the substantial elegance of the execution does equal 
credit to the enterprise of the publishers. 





“ Foreign Quarterly Review.”—Mr. Foster's Reprint of the Janua- 
ry No. is already in the hands of its patrovs, It contains twelve ar- 
ticles in review of Continental works lately published ; and among the 
subjects discussed we remark Travels in Italy ; Egyptian Monuments 
and Hieroglyphics; Goethe's Correspondence; Russian Policy in 
Greece; M. Guizot's Course of Modern History ; Huber's Sketches of 
Spain. Undoubtedly no single work affords so complete a history of 
European (other than British) literature and politics as the Foreign 
Quarterly. 

“ Zion's Watchman” is the title of a new Methodist journal estab- 
lished in this city—“ published for the New-York Wesleyan Society’ 
—La Roy Sunderland, Editor. It appears from a hasty examination 
to have been started with express reference to the discussion of the 
Slavery question, which is excluded from the ‘ Christian Advocate and 
Journal,’ the accredited organ of the Methodist Episcepal Church in 
this city 

“ The Chicago American” is about to issued semi-weekly, instead of 
weekly. In spite of all croaking, the future emporium of Hlineis con- 
tinues to ‘go ahead.’ : 


Suicide.— Mr. John V. Miller, of the Pearl Street Ho 
tel, put an end to his existence in Richmond, Ia, on the 
11th inst. by taking opium. No previous intimation was 
given of his unhappiness in his situation in life. He was 
about 25 years of age, and had a fine young wife, who is 
at Cincinnati. He had no children, and is Aprevemed to 
have been a mild and gapd dispositioned man and hus; 
band. [Indiana American. 
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City Hall on Thursday evening, to take into consideration 
the project of constructing a mammoth Pier and Basin in 
the North River—Peter Sharpe, Esq. in the Chair. The 
plan was developed by Alderman Clark, in a speech of 
one hour, It contemplates the extension of a line of pier, 
in’54 feet water, within 8 er 900 feet of the shore, just 
north of the Battery, for a distance of 5,500 feet. This 
splendid Pier is te be from 1 to 200 feet in width, and con- 
nected with the shore by by-bridges or wharves, with 
mouths or entrances throngh which the tide will ebb and 
flow. The depth of water in the basins to be formed will 
be 35 to 40 feet: The cost of the whole is estimated at 
$4,284,500. 

The entire project met with an enthusiastic approval 
from the citizens in attendance—embracing a large pro- 
portion of our leading business men ; and a committee of 
wenty, headed by Jonathan Goodhue, Stephen Allen, 
and Moses H. Grinnel, was appointed te further the en- 
terprise. 

‘ Fastastic Tricks.’—Our old Common Council met in 
joint ballot on Wednesday evening, and made a great 
number of removals and appointments—among the latter, 
Wm. C. Henshaw, Water Purveyor in place of Thomas 
D. Howe, (resigned ;) Josiah L. Dickerson, Clerk in the 
Police Office, vice Resolvent Stevens, (whose term had 
expired ;) John Ewen, Superintendent of Streets; John 
McKibbin, Superintendent of Pavements ; Samuel Fick- 
ett, Superintendent of Wharves; John Paulding, Clerk 
to the Common Council, vice Henry E. Riell, removed, 
&c. &c. &c. But the most unexpected and important 
change was that involved in the removal of James Gutick 
from the office of Chief Engineer of the Fire Department, 
and the appointment of John Ryker in his stead. The 
vote on the removal was—Ayes 12, Noes 6, blanks 5—to 
the appointment, no regular opposition. We understand 
that when this overturn was communicated to the firemen, 
then laboring to arrest the progress of the destructive fire 
oa Third and Houston-streets, they immediately ‘ struck,’ 
and refused to allow the engines to be used against the 
fire, by which the ravages of the devouring element were 
alarmingly increased. We cannot deem any provocation 
an excuse for such conduct. 

We are but imperfectly acquainted with the grounds of 
the unhappy difference hetween the Corporation and the 
firemen, but we trust it will not be longer suffered to ex- 
ist. The new Common Council meets next week. 





A Fracas of an extraordinary character took place at 
Washington Hall, Broadway, on Sunday evening. It 
grew out of a recent trip to Canada on a duelling expedi- 
tion, which did not amount to any thing, owing to some 
defect in the machinery. The parties returned with only 
the eriginal ample quantity of lead in their sconces, and 
proceeded, not without reason, tu post each other as shuf- 
flers and cowards. A hostile rencontre, as aforesaid, was 
the consequence; and we regret to perceive that some 
other gentlemen of high character were drawn into the 
quarrel, in which pistols were discharged and ether acts 
of violence committed, though without serious injury to 
any of the parties. The affray was ended by the interpo- 
sition of the Police ; but none of the belligerents could be 
induced to complain—so all were allowed to depart on 
their parole of honor to appear again whenever called for. 


Singular Fact.—A gentleman who was one of several 
credible persons who noticed the circumstance, informs 
us that fire, remaining unextinguished since the dreadful 
conflagration in this city on the 16th of December {ast, 
was discovered in rammaging among a heap of coal and 
cinders near the corner of Wall and Water streets, so 
lately as the Ist inst. 


Mail Robbery.—The post office at Tivoli, Dutchess 
county, was entered by false keys on the 15th ult. and ro 
bed of the steamboat mail for that place, Upper 
Hook, &c. A letter from the Post Master, dated 25th 
says, “ The mail has since been found—the leather bag 





cut and torn, the opened, letters torn open, and 
one robbed OF $ is has been ascertained by the 
letter bei The robber is sup to be 


to-day. 
an Irishmanby the name of Swiny, but sometimes passes 
other names. He is about 54 feet ae com- 
jon, thick set, and a coarse, common laborer,’ 





Maguificent Project.—A public meeting was held at the 








THE NEW-YORKER.= 
FROM EUROPE. 
The packet ship George Washington, Captain Holdredge, 


a rived on Saturday from Liverpool, and- has put us in pos- 


session of Liverpool dates to the 28th and London to the 
27th of March. There is-no political news of moment. 

With regard to our claims upon France, we find the fol 
lowing paragraph in the Paris Messenger of the 23d - “ It 
was yesterday reported on ‘ Change,’ says a Journal, “ that 
the Treasury has already paid the instalments of the indem 
nity to the United States, which are already due.” 


In addition to the above we have seen a letter from Paris 
of the 20th of March, to one of the first houses in this city, 
which states that the Messrs. Rothschild were making ar 
rangements there for transmitting to the United States, the 
money due on account of the Indemnity. This long-pend- 
ing and vexed question may therefore be considered as defi- 
nitively and permanently settled. 

An absurd article has appeared in the Journal da Com- 
merce, and attracted much attention ; it states very circum- 
stantially that. our Government is in treaty with the Emperor 
of Morocco fora point within his dominions whereon to es- 
tablish a place of refuge for our shipping in the event of a 
sudden war. The Bay of Angora, three miles from Ceuta, 
is mentioned as the point proposed. The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser very rly asks: ‘‘ When will European poli- 
ticians learn that our foreign policy is distinct and different 
from that of Russia, France, and England ?” 


The question on which the fate of the French ministry 
hung, was decided in favor of M. Thiers, on the 22d, by 
a large majority of the Chamber of Deputies. The Li- 
verpool Albion says, it was resolved to accept the compro- 
mise offered by the government, namely, to postpone the 
reduction of the five per cents to the next session, and 
then to lower the rates of interest, not to 4, but 44 per 
cent. It is said that Thiers considers this vote as decisive 
of the stability of his administration. ‘There has been a 
good deal of speculation in Paris on the probability of an 
active intervention by thé French government to put 
down the Carlist insurrection in Navarre and Biscay ; but 
it appears to be the general opinion, that the King will 
net sanction any such a. 

Sprain.—The news from Spain is of an indecisive cha- 
racter, but on the whole its complexion is rather more fa- 
vorable. Gen. M‘Dougal and Col. Wylde, who were 
commissioned by Gen. Evans to represent to Mendizabal 
the sufferings of the British auxiliaries from the want o1 
pay and necessaries, were received most cordially by the 
Spanish minister, and have returned to head quarters, 
laden not with money or clothing for the troops, but with 
promises that every cause of complaint shall be removed 
as speedily as possible. There have been some distur- 
bances in Valencia, caused, it is supposed, by the ultra 
liberals; and in Salamanca, by the expulsion from the 
university of the friars ; but in neither place were the tu- 
mults alarming, or of long duration. The new Cortes 
has before this time assembled in Madrid. Of the 66 
members who voted with Mendizabal in the minority on 
the question which led to the dissolution of the late Cortes, 
47 have been re-elected ; of the minority of 71 who voted 
against the minister, only one has secured a seat in the 
new Chamber. This seems to prove that Medizabal’s 
noe! has not deserted him. Cabrera is reported to 

ave put to death eighteen ladies of the Royalist party, in 
revenge for the murder of his mother. 

Prince Ferdinand of Portugal (the Queen’s husband) 
was in London with his brother, going through a round of 
royal gaieties and ceremonies. These princes are brothers 
of the duchess of Kent. 

In the House of Lords on the 18th March, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, in moving for various papers, directed atten- 
tion to circumstances characterizing the civil war now 
existing in the northern part of Spain, disclaiming any 
—— of partizanship. His Lordship said—“ It was 
with feelings of the deepest regret that he alluded to the 
character ef the war, but it was a system of warfare that 
he believed was unheard of in the history of nations—a 
war disgraceful from its atrocities and abominations. He 
added that “an attempt had been made by the Duke of 
Wellington to arrest the a meg of those excesses, and 
to improve the mode of warfare, by establishing a cartel 
for the regalar exchange of prisoners ; and in that attempt 
the Noble Duke fortunately succeeded, and thus gave a 
promise of leading to: the most happy and prosperous re- 
sults. Where was the convention now? ‘Trodden under 
foot—scattered to the winds.”’ After speaking of the va- 
rious atrocities, and particularly the shooting of the mo- 
ther of Cabrera, he declared his belief that nothing so 
atrocious and savage had taken place during the French 
revolution. 

Lord Melbourne declared his concurrence in these sen- 
timents. 

The Duke of Wellington also reprobated in strong terms 
the atrocities alluded to, and lamented that the ministers 
had destroyed their influence with Don Carlos by the 
course they had adopted with regard to Spain. 

After a few words from the Marquis of Londonderry, 
the motion was agreed to. 

In the House of Commons on the 22d, Mr. F. Buxton 
moved for a committee to inquire into the working of the 















apprenticeship system in the colo the conditi 
apprentices, and the laws ond snguiatie senpenies 
them. He charged the Assembly of Jamaica with having 
failed to endeavor to give effect to the law for abolishing . 
slavery, and rejoiced that Government were prepared to 
do their duty by compelling the Colonial i to 
fulfil their engagements. Hie regretted that their former 
imperfect acts had been viewed with approbation. 


Lord Stanley showed that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment with which he had the happiness to act, pro- 
ceeding on the principle of conciliation, to take a liberal 
view of what had been done-by the Colonial i e 
— exulted in the favorable working of the Emancipation 

ill. 

Sir G. Grey gave no oppositicn to the motion. The 
British public having paid ne price of negro slavery, had 
a right to see how their money was laid out. In consent. 
ing to the appointment of a committee, nothing was done 
which oxght to alarm the West India interest. ST he negro 
as an apprentice, he described to be much better off than 
he had been as a slave. : 

Mr. O'Connell considered that his situation as an ap- 
prentice was worse than it had been while he remained a 
slave. 

Mr. T. Gladstone, SirJ. Rae Reid, and Mr. Borthwick, 
spoke in defence of the West India proprietors. 

The motion was agreed to. (Gazette 


1.7 The schooner Racer arrived from Falmouth, ! a. 
on Thursday, having sailed on the 5th ult. No newa 


Parts, March 8, 1836. 

I have net written you for some time upen the Ameri- 
can affairs, as nothing has happened in this capital which 
could in any degree interest your readers since England 
offered her mediation to save usfrom war. This interpo- 
sition put every anxious feeling at rest, unless I ex- 
cept one, and that was a doubt whether Gen. Jackson 
would accept the mediation. Bat no one, however, real- 
ly believed that he would rejeet an interposition so well 
timed for our interests, and so honorable to us as a 
Even this doubt is at last quieted ;—and imagination is 
now puzzled to devise any method by which the ingenui- 
ty of either American or French rulers can involve their 
subjects in trouble again,—subjects, I say, for the 
both sides of the water have been called victims of the 
negotiations of their governments, and have seen with the 
sincerest sorrow the prospect of bloodshed between men 
who had every interest in being friends. ‘The French are 
attached to us, and we have every reason to be attached 
tothem. ‘They are fighting on this side of the ocean the 
war of liberal principles, and o—- they do it in their 
own queer way, yet nevertheless, ‘they are tle only de- 
fenders of such principles, who can be counted upon in for- 
eignwars. America now eff their hands, they are left at 
liberty watch Russia, and if they can bring the English 
up to the point, this ambitious power will soon be chained 
to have its claws paired. The last and third of 
Gen. Jackson, accepting the mediation of En , Te 
joices all hearts—and ough no one Can as yet see the 
utility of the second, in which he attacked France, without 
waiting to see the effect of his explanatious in the first, yet 
the ee is to ferget all that is said in it, and to trust 
all to the friendly offices of England. Favorable as Eng- 
land is to the justness of our claim, and satisfied as she is 
too, with our mede of prosecuting it, generally speaking, 
her mediation, we may feel sure, wi end in a manner 
honorable to us, thongh, without doubt, it will save as 
much as possible the pride of France. B. 

__C 

New-York and Erie Railroad.—The bill extending the 
patronage of the State to the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road, thereby ensuring its speedy construction, has recei- 
ved the signature of the Governor and is now a law. The 
following is the vote of the Senate on its passage : 

Aycs—Messrs. L. Beardsley, Dewning, Fox, Gansevoort, 
Griffin, Hubbard, Hustington, H. F. Jones, J. P. Jones, Kem- 
ble, Livingston, Lounsberry, Mack, Maison, Sterling, Van 
Schaick, Wager—17 

Noes—Messrs. Armstrong, J. Beardsley, Beckwith, Bish- 
op, Edwards, Hunter, Loomis, Powers, Seger, Spraker, 
Young—12. 

Absent.—Messrs. Lawyer, Lacy, Tracy. 








Gov. Ritner, of Pennsylvania, was invited to a Public 
Dinner by his fellow-citizens of Washington County on 
his return to his farm from Harrisburgh. He <hought 
proper, however, to,decline the invitation. 


Bunker Hill Celebration.—The 17th of June, being the 
anniversary of the battle of Banker Hill, will be 
celebrated at Charlestown, without distinction party. 


On this occasion, Alexander H. Everett has accepted 
invitation to deliver the oration. 


Balance of Trade against the United States.—The New: 
York Daily Advertiser contains a statement our 
Imports from 1821 to 1824 at $1,237,493,462 ; and our Ex- 
ports for the same period at $1,128,713,684, leaving a bal- 
ance against us of $108,779,778. 
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FROM TEXAS. 
“The following particulars of recent events in Texas are 


any accounts that have hitherto reached us. They are ta- 

sken from the Arkansas Gazette of April 12th, for which 

they were communicated by Mr. Jesse B. Badgett, 

a resident of Arkansas, in which territory he has 

in arrived, after having acted as a member of the late 
Geavention at Washington, in Texas. [ Nat. Intel. 

Safi Antonio, as heretofore stated, was taken by storm, 

by aa overwhelming force, commanded by Gen. Santa 

Anna in person, e on the morning of the 6th alt. 

Thegwhole force of Col. ‘Travis, at its capture, was only 


183 men, (14 of whom were on the sick list, and unable ||: 


to take part in the battle.) The struggle, for a short pe- 
riod, was most desperate, but the garrison could not lon 
sustain the attack of so overwhelming a force. By halt 
an hour before saurise on the morning of the 6th, the gal 

spirits who had so bravely defended the post, and kil- 
ial pad wounded more than five times their own number, 
were numbered with the dead—and Santa Anna, sur- 
rounded by his life-guards, made his triumphant entry into 
the fort. In this assault, the Mexican loss is said to be 
591 killed, and nearly the same number wounded. 


Gol. Travis was killed within the first hour of the storm- 
ing of the garrison, having first killed, with his own hand, 

n. Monro, who led the storming party, by running him 
through with his sword. On hie fall, the command of the 
Texians devolved on Adjt. Maj. J.J. Baugh, who fell in 
the course of an hour or two, when the command devolved 
on Col. David Crockett, who likewise soon fell. 


The following are the names of such of the officers who 
fel¥in defending San Antonio, as are recollected by Mr: 
Badgett : 

Col. W. B. Travis, commandant; Col. James Bowie, 
Col. David Crockett, Maj. Green B. Jamison, (formerly 
of Keatucky,) Maj. Baugh, of SS oe Capts. Blair, (for- 
merly of Conway county,) A. T. T. Cary, of Louisiana, 
Baker, of Mississippi, Basby, of New Orleans Greys, J. G. 
Washington, of Tennessee, Harrison, of Tennessee, For- 
eyth, of New York, Jones, of do., J. Kimble, of Gonzales ; 
Lieuts. Dickinson and Evans; Sergt, Maj. Williamson, 
from Philadelphia; Dr. Mitcherson, of Virginia, Burgeon 
Pollard. 

The previous report of the death of Col. Jesse Benton, 
is incorrect. Mr. Badgett saw him near Nacogdoches about 
the 25th, on his way to Jonesborough, Miller county, in 
this Territory, where a volunteer company was organiz- 
ing, and with whom he intended marching for the seat of 


war. 

‘On the 12th of March, Gen. Almonte and Col. Ball, (an 
American) left San Antonio for Gonzales, with 2,000 men, 
but, after marching 27 miles, to the Sea Willow river, 

d their direction, and bent their course towards 
Laborde, to assist Santa Anna in reducing that post. From 
the Sea Willow, they sent Mrs. Dickinson, the widow of 
Lieut. Dickinson, who was killed in the storming of San 
Antonio, with her child (who was not killed, as previously 
reported) and servant, to Gen. Houston's camp at Goliad ; 
and, at the same time, Gen, Almonte sent his servant to 
Gen. Houston with Gen Santa awapb lg sarepan of- 
fering an amnesty to the inhabitants and Texian troops, 
provided they would yield submission, and give up their 
arms to the Mexican authorities. Gen. Houston detained 
the servant, and sent to the Mexican commander, by a 
Spaniard, a copy of the Declaration of Independence re- 
cently agreed on at Washington. 

Mr. tt lefi Washington (seat of Government) on 
the 18th of March, and on the next day arrived at Gen. 
Honston’s camp, at Beason’s crossing of the Colorado, 90 
miles this side of San Antonio, to which point Gen. H. had 
fallen back from Gonzales, which he burnt before aban- 
doning it. Gen. H. was fortifying his camp, and had 
about 2,000 men, and reinforcements were arriving daily. 


ion of the Providence Bank Robber, and recov- 
ery of the stolen money.—The principal in the recent great 
tobbery ofthe Merchant’s Bauk at Providence was ar- 
rested on Saturday evening last at Harlem, by officers Ja- 
tob and Benjamin Hays and Huntington, accompanied 
by Mr. Mumford and two other directors of the Bank. He 
proves to be an experienced hand at such adventures, 
uamed James Bell, alias Laidsley, and is the same person 
who some months since robbed the Providence Rail Road 
Company of $24,000 entrusted to its custody for a Boston 
Bank, and for which offence he is now committed, on an 
affidavit which was entered at the police office here at the 
ume of the robbery. Immediately on his arrest he en- 
gaged the servicesef W. Wiley, Esq. through 
whose agency he relinquished nearly the whole of the mo- 
ney stolen from the Bank, about $168,000, to the Presi- 
dent and Cashier, who had been sent for from Providence ; 
in consideration of which it is probable the Bank will not 
proceed against him. He had three accomplices in the 
robbery of the Bank, who have not been taken. The whole 
amoant stolen, as has since been ascertained, was $189,-) 


© 


of Niagara, have been appointed by the Senate, on the 
nomination of the Governor, Commissioners under the 
law of the present'session, to select a site for the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum. ls 


Destruction of a steamboat by fire—The Mobile Mercan- 
tile Advertiser says:—‘‘ We regret to learn that the steam- 
boat Hunter was burnt to the water’s edge, on Wednes- 
day last, a few miles below Jones’ Bluff, on the Tombig- 
bee river. Passengers had barely time to escape. Cargo 
of 109 bales of cotton entirely consumed. 


Another cool blooded murder,— A German, who had ap- 
plied for board at a shantee on the rail-road, thirty miles 
from Baltimore, on Tuesday night, and was refused, en- 
tered the cabin, shot the woman, whose husband was 
absent, and then despatched her with a knife. 


Railway Accident.—On Thursday afternoon, as the 
Newark railway cars were crossing Hackensack bridge, 
at the eastern extremity of the track, and coming with 
great force against the railing of the bridge, the concus- 
sion knocked off the outside passengers, who fell into the 
river. Most of them were more or less injured, one a 
German gentleman, very seriously. Courier. 


Canal Tolls.—The tolls coll.cted at Albany an dTroy 
for six days, ending on the 30th April, amount to the sum 
of $28,000. Lust year the canal opened ten days earlier 
than it did this year, and the collections at the dhove pla- 
ces, in April, amounted to the sum of $58,000. 

[Albany Argus. 


Fire at the House of Refuge.—Between eight and nine 
o'clock on Thursday evening, the large new stone building 
just completed within the walls of the House of Refuge, 
and intended for black children, was entirely. 
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State Lunatic Asylum.—Floyd Smith, of New York, || The “Rose” is the name of an unassuming little t published at 
Charles McVean. of Montgomery, and Nathan Dayton, Coolemauialins er’ tli ey 4 | Sy Saghen = som “f 


the admired’Mrs. HEMANS. — 
STANZAS. 
Wuewn twilight spreads her starry veil 
O’er Soohioael grove and dew 1 ot y 
Ere the last beams ef splead il, 
From the snn’s car of radianee drawn; 
And ere the parting god of Day, 
On Ocean’s farthest waves reclined, 
In tranquil glory fades away, 
While hushed each sound and stilled each wind— 


Say, in that holiest, calmest hour 
Of peace divine, o’er land and sea, 
While gleams each cloud end breathes each flower 
With incense to the Deity ; 
What spirit haunts yon lonely wood, 
Or sits along the glowing air, 
What genius glides o’er yonder flood, 
And fills our thoughts with silent prayer? 


Oh! not of Earth those gentle 
Revealed before our mental! sight 
Whose breathing presence Nature dowers 
_ With holier beauty, fairer light; 
Sent down to sonal from yon skies, 
Aud for no transient raptures given, 
Around Devotion’s course they rise, 
And aid her in her flight to tne TH 
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The Refrigerator —This is a new and excellent article of furniture, 
designed for keeping cool and sweet such dishes, &c. in the culinary 
department, as are necessary to be protected from the heat of the 
weather during the summer season. It is manufactured of curled ma- 
ple or mahogany, and filled in with charcoal; and with a small quantity 
of ice daily, is fully equal to an ice-house for coolness. We should 
judge it ua almost judispensable article in the economy of every good 
housewife, and we recommend to the ladies particularly, to call and 
examine it at the Furniture Warehouse of Jasznz Hatcu, Esq., corner 
of Broadway and Park Place, who we doubt not will be happy to wait 
upon them. e 





: Long lived Pumpkins.—Seed, which produces pkins 
that may be kept for7 yoars without losing their freshness, 
has been dristributed by Mr. M’Kennon, M. C. from Pr. 


THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 
BY L. M. MONTAGU. 
Love's music stealing o’er the water, 
At eventide when winds are still, 
Sweet thoughts of him around me gather, 
And all my heart with music fill; 
And as I watch the moon above me, 
With all her bright and starry train, 
I pray for him who vowed to love me, 
Now sailing on the distant main. 





At midnight when the storm is raging, 
It sounds to me my sailor’s knell : 

I see him with the wild waves striving, 
I hear him sigh his last farewell. 

Oh! would I were like those above me! 
A spirit freed from morta! chain, 

To watch o’er him whe vow'd to love me, 
When sailing on the distant main. 


Oh! mother dear, forbear to reason! 
Oh! sister, dear, forbear to chide! 

As landsmen’s wives, ye cannot measure 
The sorrows of a sailor’s bride. 

Your partings are too shert to move ye, 
But years may pass, if e’er again 

I look on him, who vow’'d to love me, 
Returning from the distant main. 


Anecpote or Gey. Marvin.—Several years since, 
when the Circuit Court opened which was to try Thayer 
and his two sons for the murder of Love ; at Buffalo, Gen. 
Dudley Marvin, then the most distinguished counsel in 
the western part of this State, was applied to by the Dis- 
trict Attorney to assist in that trial on the part of the peo- 
ple. Gen. Marvin replied, that his rule was, in cases of 


services, if they desired it ; that he had just arrived,.and 
that if he was not, during the day, retained by the priso- 
ners, he coufd serve the people. But ashorttimeelapsed 
before an agent of the elder Thayer, (who was a man of 
property,) called to employ Gen. M. in the defence. The 
proposition was accepted, the nature of the testimony 
talked over, and as the agent was leaving, he stated that 
Thayer had instructed him to inquire what would be the 
amount of Gen. M.’s counsel fee. The General replied, 
that for defending the three he must have $100. The 

nt reported to Thayer and soon returned to tell M. that 
‘Thayer said he ‘ would rather be hung than pay $100 toa 
lawyer.’ The General after a moment’s pause, replied: 
‘ He says he would rather be hung than pay $100, does 
he?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ responded the agent. ‘Then go back 
and tell him he shall be accommodated!’ And the old 
murdering miser was accommodated. Gen. M. conduct- 
ed the prosecution, and in oomning up thecause, made one 
of the most eloquent and powerful appeals ever listened to 
in that court house. The Thayers were justly convicted 
and hung; but all who knew with what skill and power 
Gen. M. managed a defence, were of the opin- 





178, of which $178,310 were recovered from ae - 


that nature, to give to the defendants the benefit of his | 


HMaccried, 
On Sunday, by Rev. John Kennedy, Mr, Lewis K. Osborne to Miss 
Eliza A. Saunders. 
x. Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Marsh, Mr. Samuel Kitchell to Miss Ellen 
aily. 
my Sunday, by Rev, Mr. Jones, Mr. John Knapp to Miss Mary Eliza 


On Tuesday, by Rev. Henry Chase, Stephen R. Ki M. D. to 
Charlotte Woodward. J - ty, aa 
On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Schroeder, Mr. Samuel Shaw to Miss 
Charlotte butler. 

On Wednesday, by Rev. D.“Dunbar, Mr. Richard Haigh to Miss Bet- 
sey Williams. . 

On Wednesday, by Rev. Luther Mead, Mr. Jelsup Purdy to Miss 
Hannah — a vs tor Ras. BA Dee 

At Newark, on the ult. ev. Dr. Mr. John Terhune, 
of this city, to Miss Phebe V. Lefferts. _ 

At Hacke » N. J. on the 6th inst. by Rev. james Romaine, Mr. 
A. O, Zabri 10 Miss Sarah A Pell. 

At Newburg, on the 27th, by Rev. Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Joha J. Dol- 
seu to Miss Emily Horton. 

At Fort Winnebago, on the 22d March, by Rev. Henry Gregory, Lt. 
Horatio P. Van Cleve, of the U. 8. Army, to Miss Charlotte Ousconsin, 
daughter of the late Major N. Clark, of the Army. 





Wied, 

On Saturday, at the New-York Hospital, Mr. Roswell Stone, for- 
merly of Mass. and brother-in-law of Eber Wheaton, Esq. Public Ad- 
ministrator of the city of New-York. 

On Sunday, Mrs. Patty E. Sparks. 

On Monday, Catharine Elizabeth Cook, aged 15 years. 

On Tnesday, at the residence of Mr. George Graham, Mr. John M’- 
Gill, architect, son of the late John M’Gill, Esq. uf London, aged 38. 

At North Granville, Wash. Co. on the 4th ult. Mrs. Mary, wife of 
John Kirtland, Esq. aged 38 years. 

At Hawkinsville, Ga. on the 9th ult. Hon. James Polhill, Judge of 
the Southern Circuit of Georgia. 

At Pamelia, a on the 19th instant, Elder Phineas 
Peck, formerly of tford, Ct. 55. 

In Lincoin county, on the 2ist ult. Hutchins G. Burton, Esq. Ex- 
Governor of the State of North Carolina, 

At Halifax, [N. C.] Thomas Burges, Esq. for many years an eminent 
Lawyer. 

r+ Hotel, on Wednesday, the 27th ultimo, Henry Gratiot, 
of Wisconsin. 

The City Inspector reports the death of 168 persons during the 
_ week ending Saturday, April 30. 

















desperate 
ion that $100 would have cheated the ga.‘ows of its due. 
Albany Journal. 








Prices of Countty Produce. 
Thursday, May 5, 1836. 

Asnes—¥ 100 B Corn Yellow.... - 2 @ - — 
Pots, Ist sort..... 6530 @7—| “Do..White.... - 9% @1 — 
Pearls. ....+-.-... 7 — @ 8—| Do.. m..- 87 @- ® 

Catt. cwt. Oats ...+2-04-.- -6H@-S 
Steers, Prime.... 7 — @12—/ Beans, Y Tbush16 — @ 18 — 

Inferior... 8 — @ 9 —|Hemp, Am # ton 130 - @ 140— 
Cows, each. . }ao —-@3 _.|Hops, firstsort B - 14 @- 15 
Calves. .do.... Provisions— 

Sheep ..do...,... 3 50 @ 5 50), Beef. .-Mess bbl 11 — @ 12 25 
Lambs... do. ..-. i oem me... sae 8 
Hay....---¥ cwt 1 87 @-—| Do. Cargo... 63 @ — — 
Straw.... 100bbls 3 50 @ 4 —| Pork.Moss.... 21 — @ 22 50 

Fiovr—¥ barrel, Do..Prime.... 18 25 @ 18 75 
Troynseceeseess i1-—-@-- Do.. ~—@- — 
Western........7 50 @-— | Lard..... B—LB@-W 
Baltimore ...... - —@ 7 12| Butter, dairydo — 3 @ - 3 
Richmond...... - — @ 775.| Cheese..i....— 8@-—1M 
Rye Flour..... -4@@-—\| Hams.........—M -= 
Indian Meal.... 4 62 @ - — |Wou—y B 

Grain—P bushel, Saxony, % @ 8 
Wheat, N Riv.. - — @ ~- — | -Merino,.. ms, 50 68 

Do....Genesee 1 40 @ - — Do.. + <e 55 
Do....V eee ee toe 50 
Do....N Caro. - — @ - — | Pulled, 44 4 
Rye Northera,.. -2 @€-% Lamb oevcesses = > 





THE NEW-YORKER. 
GRAND BARCAROLE PROM MASANLTLLZO. 
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[The Chorus and Second Verse will be given in our 





